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PACT € COM MEN TF 


ARLY in 1919, Filene, of Boston, with a view 

to meeting the increasing cost of merchandise, 

announced that thereafter they would make a charge 

of fifty cents for each credit charged 

A Reform That on the firm’s books and a charge of 
Did Not Reform. ten cents for each delivery. 

The idea seemed practical. Fifty 
cents would not be a great tax upon the woman who 
charged a $500 coat, but it would be a considerable 
tax upon the woman who charged a dollar or two- 
dollar article; thus it would stimulate cash trans- 
actions in the smaller amounts. 

* Furthermore, ten cents would not be a burden for 
the delivery of a large package, but it would relieve 
the delivery system in’ the handling, of little packages. 

This plan was tried out but proved a failure, and 
recently the store’s customers received a notice inform- 
ing them that the firm had abandoned the policy. So 
ends an interesting retail experiment which caused a 
great deal of discussion in Boston, the vicinity, and 
over all the country. 

The public approved of the principle, but was by 
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no means in accord with the practice, and when de- 
prived of charge accommodations and deliveries, the 
public went to the stores that gave it to them. 

There is only one way by which reforms of this 
kind can be carried out, and that is by universal adop- 
tion. 


HE year 1919 has gone into history as a year of 

extraordinary developments. Business in all lines 

has been characterized by a condition of uncertainty 

which made planning both difficult and 

A Wonderful hazardous. Price tendencies have been 

Year. ever upward and there has been a great 

deal of trading on a short-time basis. 

Stocks have been low the country over, and the demand 

has far exceeded the supply at the producing centers. 

There have, however, been few failures, and a number 

of the newer and younger firms, particularly in the 

wholesale end, have had a remarkable season of pros- 
perity and growth. ; 

The year has not brought forward any particular 
advance in the manufacture of textiles, nor have there 
been any striking developments in the way of new style 
inspirations, due in a large measure, no doubt, to the 
fact that producers, as well as distributors, were more 
concerned about the supply of material to meet current 





needs than they were to promote developments along 
new and untried lines. 

The principal lesson, in a merchandising sense, 
seems to have been that to sell goods one must first 
possess them, and the merchandiser or manufacturer 
who was courageous enough to place orders in the face 
of an advancing market had the goods to sell when his 
competitors with less courage, but more optimism, had 
empty shelves. 

Late advices, as well as a survey of the domestic 
manufacturing situation, would indicate that no great 
change may be anticipated in business conditions for 
at least two years to come. The chief controlling price 
factor is underproduction, and until we reach and pass 
a period of normal production there will be no change 
in prices. 


ECENTLY the Wall-Paper Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation put forth the suggestion that for the com- 
ing year the manufacturers continue the same lines as 
those shown in 1919. The first reason 
Wall-Paper for this suggestion was that it would 
Plans for 1920. permit manufacturers to save the time 
usually devoted to sampling, without 
which saving it was doubtful if they could keep their 
promise of last July-to advance the convention season 
one month, thus creating a longer manufacturing sea- 
son and guaranteeing deliveries. The second reason 
was to help in meeting the unusual and unsatisfactory 
manufacturing conditions which are a burden to the 
wall-paper men as well as to manufacturers in all other 
lines. 

This suggestion was embodied in a letter sent to 
all jobbers, bookmen and manufacturers. Replies were 
numerous and in general the contents of these re- 
sponses were heartily in favor of the idea. A few let- 
ters, however, embodied suggestions which the associa- 
tion has decided to adopt. 

The final decision of the association is carried in 
the paragraphs from a letter by Henry Burn, presi- 
dent, which we quote: 

“After giving all of the letters very thorough con- 
sideration, and after a thorough discussion of the 
advantages and disadvantages of continuing the pres- 
ent season’s lines, it was decided at the meeting of the 
association on Saturday last that a modified program 
would have to be adopted, and it was finally concluded 
that first consideration must be given to the assurances 
of last Summer that the new line would be offered to 
the trade between June 15th and July 1st of the present 
year, and that in order to accomplish this purpose it 
would be necessary for the manufacturers to limit their 
lines to an extent outlined for them which would cut 
off about sixty per cent. of the time usually allotted to 
sampling, so that this additional time could be devoted 





to the manufacture of goods and still enable the mana- 
facturers to get on the market with their new lines 
between the dates above mentioned. 

“Now since undoubtedly a great many of the pat- 
terns being carried by the jobbers and book houses will 
be continued in the coming season’s line, it would seem 
prudent for such jobbers and book houses to notify the 
manufacturers as to which of the patterns now being 
carried by them they would like to continue in their 
new lines next year, to the end that the manufacturer 
during the balance of the manufacturing season might 
prepare the reels on such styles for the coming season’s 
business and thereby insure prompt delivery of same 
and not throw the entire burden of producing his reels 
into the fall months.” 


HE annual convention of the Association of Mas- 

ter House Painters and Decorators of the State 
of New York will be held at the Hotel Astor on Febru- 
ary 5, 6 and 7. 

On the 10th to 13th, at probably the same hotel, 
the International Association of House Painters and 
Decorators for the United States and Canada will 
meet. 

Still later in the month, on a date not yet decided 
upon, there will be a meeting of the National Associa- 
tion of Paint Jobbers. 


HE permanent exhibition of the Association of 

Decorative Arts and Industries is at this time pro- 
gressing toward completion, and shortly after Febru- 
ary 1 will be ready for formal opening. The exhibit, 
at the Grand Central Palace, consists of three large 
rooms and patio, the various items being installed under 
the direction of Marshall Fuller, decorator. 





MODERN ART IN PRINT DESIGNS. 


HE great vogue of cretonnes has been due to the 

beautiful color combinations on quaint and whim- 
sical designs. 

While occasionally the periods have been pro- 
duced, the tendency has been strongly toward the un- 
trammeled presentation of motifs in no degree tradi- 
tional. 

To be sure, there have been some unusual ex- 
amples of Georgian, Chinese and Colonial styles and 
many reproductions of old Classic block prints, but 
the great mass of selling patterns have been whimsical 
in the extreme. 

Some recent offerings by the French have been 
positively startling, and we reproduce in this issue a 
number of details from the studio of E. A. Seguy, 
whose work has attracted wide attention. 

It is unfortunate that the color value is not shown, 
for every example is in vigorous tones of contrast. 
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TREATMENT SUGGESTED FOR CHINESE TEA ROOM 


Sketch from Gimbel Bros., New York, contract departmeni. 














PUBLIC NEEDS PROTECTION 


games than the decorative trade and every city 

and town in the United States could very well 
organize its legitimate channels of trade for a cam- 
paign that will eliminate the abuses that have cropped 
up. 

If you are buying jewels, you realize that it is best 
to go to a legitimate dealer, a man with a reputation, 
for you are not expert in diamonds and cannot trust 
to your own judgment; yet in the buying of Oriental 
rugs or furniture, there are thousands of women who 
are lured to the private house where promises of bar- 
gains are advertised on account of “family going 
West” or “breaking up housekeeping” or “compelled 
through death in the family” or some other specious 
cause for parting with their household treasures at a 
great sacrifice. 

Columns of the big city dailies are filled with this 
kind of advertising. 


é ii HERE is no one business more afflicted by “con” 


AGAINST FAKIRS 


$250.” They promised a liberal commission on all 
sales. 

Hundreds of women are doing a business in the 
sale of rugs, buying them in the open market and sell- 
ing them under misrepresentation. 

One of these parties recently advertised an antique 
Kulah, worth $700, to sell for $350. It was an antique, 
all right, but badly worn, uninteresting, forty-eight 
knots to the square inch and of little value. 

Antique furniture is a common source of trade. 
The fraud exists when these goods are sold under mis- 
representation by people who are not “private parties” 
but who are actually in the business and should be 
licensed as such. 

We were recently offered a ginger jar for $35. It 
was of mysterious style and color but the habitués of 
Chinatown would have recognized this as a thing you 
could find in the grocery stores and worth 20c. 
Peddlers openly offer domestic made rugs as Orientals 














If every dealer in every city embodied in the liter- 
ature that is sent out—booklets, leaflets or 
circulars—an exposure of this fraud, 
it would have a beneficial effect 











In New York, the newspapers tried to check the 
tendency to fraud by dividing the advertising, “dealers’ 
advertising” in one section and “private parties” in 
another, but we venture to say that 75 per cent. of 
these private parties are also dealers. 

We know of one case where a manufacturer of 
cheap pianos openly proposed to a woman that his 
firm would supply her with pianos as fast as she could 
sell them, and would advertise in her name that “owing 
to illness,” she was obliged to sell a $700 piano for 
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and auctioneers have been long a burden to the police. 
But none of these petty frauds are as serious or as 
ingenious as the operations of the “private party.” 
Their homes are stocked and restocked and while it 
may be difficult to do as the dealers in New York did 
some years ago in their campaign against dishonest 
auctioneering and organize a detective force to search 
out the swindlers, it is practical for the dealers to em- 
body in the literature that they send out—booklets, 
leaflets or circulars—a warning against this fraud. 
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A PAGE OF MODERN IDEAS 












































“Formal styles for period rooms bear the same relation to draperies that evening clothes bear to the dress of men and women, 
2 appropriate only under certain conditions.” 


THE DRAPERY SHEETS: CLCE 


HE new styles in draperies 
i are following no absolute 

rules, and with the exception 
of the great vogue for valances, 
there is no general tendency ob- 
served. With labor conditions com- 
plicated, the workroom is relieved 
considerably by the adoption of the 
simple styles. The influence of the 
woman, professional or amateur, 
contributes also to their use, but in- 
dependent of either of these in- 
fluences there is a greater demand 
for simple things for the reason 
that the parlor is no longer a cere- 
monial room and the Louis XIV, 
XV, XVI rooms demanding elabo- 
rate draperies are not as popular as 
they were twenty years ago, when a 
knowledge of Verdellet and his 
rules of cutting and draping was 
essential. 

Formal styles for period rooms 
bear the same relation to draperies 
that evening clothes bear to the 
dress of men and women, appro- 
priate only under certain condi- 
tions but out of balance and in- 
congruous for most occasions. 


It is impossible to lay out any 
fixed styles for draperies. The 
style that is good in one room would 
be bad in another, according to the 
size or use of the room. 

Straight lines in the hang of a 
valance or a drapery have the effect 
of severity and would go well in a 
library tut be inappropriate for the 
music room. 

There is psychology in the 
drape, independent of the design of 
a fabric. Curves suggest joy; 
straight lines, a serious bent. If 
the ceiling is high, a_ straight 
line valance foreshortens the height 
and increases the length of the side- 
wall. If the ceiling is low, the up- 
ward angles or lines of the drape 
give an appearance of greater 
height. Not only the size of the 
room but the size of the windows 
must be considered. Therefore we 
give to our readers mainly the ideas 
for them to adapt in their own way. 

The clever drapery man is not 
the man who evolves ideas of fes- 
toons, sags and drapes, because 
most of the ideas are old and done 
and done again, but the best effects 
are obtained in the selection of the 
right kind of fabrics, in the right 
combinations. No man can be a 














The best effects are obtained in the se- 
lection of the right kind of fabrics, in 
the right combinations. 
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good drapery designer unless he has this faculty of 
combining textures and colors. 

In the Seventeenth Century flat valances were the 
rule—embroideries and tapestries were used and hung 
flat to display their pictorial character and workman- 
ship. 

The same rule applies today. 

You can drape and festoon plain material but 
where material has a design that is worth showing, it 
is hung as nearly as possible, flat. 

For that reason and at this time, when cretonnes 
are so much in vogue, many flat valances are used, cut 
according to the design of the fabric. 

Thus a checkerboard pattern or a pattern divided 
into squares with individual ornaments in each section, 
is cut in angular form. : 

On the contrary, a valance having a pattern cur- 
vicular or of festoon character, should be cut in 
harmony with the fabric design. The valance shape is 
influenced always by the design. 

Frequently the valance is edged with a plain ma- 
terial, framelike; we have seen many rather pleasing 
examples with a box-pleated edge. 

A very interesting treatment came recently to our 
attention where the edge of the valance was bordered 
with a simple line of black and white. For the same 
purpose there’s an immense demand for gimps and 
edgings in three main varieties: one having a tasseled 
edge, another, a looped edge, and a third with straight 
edge—all made in innumerable color combinations. 


AN INTERESTING STORE VENTURE. 


AT may, in time, be a permanent feature of 

‘ John Wanamaker’s New York business was in- 
augurated on December 1, in Havana, Cuba, when a 
mammoth merchandise exhibit was placed on view, 
consisting of fine furniture, art objects, tapestries and 
general interior decorations. 

John P. Wolf, of the merchandise department, 
and Mr. Montgomery, of the interior decoration de- 
partment, were both in Havana during the exhibition 
after having made the selections in New York, and 
we understand that a great deal of interest was created 
in the materials shown. 

On December 15 the interior furnishing exhibit 
was iollowed by a fashion exhibit which continued 
througl.out the month. 

The whole plan was carried out under the man- 
agement of the Export Division, Latin-American 
Bureau of Personal Service, of the New York John 
Wanamaker store. 

Miss Rhoda Grace Geddes, of this department, 
was in personal charge, accompanied by Mrs. Kath- 
erine Boydell, her chief assistant in the export division. 


MONG other incorporations noted recently is that 

of Fairclough & Gold, Inc., Boston, capitalized at 
$400,000, to take over the business and the good-will of 
the business under the same name incorporated under 
the laws of the State of Delaware. The incorporators 
are Samuel Gold, treasurer and clerk; Wm. R. Fair- 
clough, and James M. Aitken, directors. 


Treatment of a triple mullioned window. The valance effect is composed of a wide galloon and deep fringe. 























AS A BUYER 


SEES TRADE CONDITIONS: 


The Buyer of a Large Department Store Naturally Has Conditions of Trade That Are Peculiar to 

the Size and Location of the Store He Serves but There Are Many of His Problems That Duplicate 

the Problems of the Smaller Buyer. Mr. Leddy’s Opinions as Buyer for Rothschild & Co., Chicago, 
Will Therefore Be of Definite Value to His Fellow Buyers the Country Over. 


day, while confusing to all, are not without 

their advantages to the retail department man- 
ager. Being the ultimate outlet of merchandise, pro- 
duced under more or less distracting circumstances, 
he becomes the object of close-up criticism at times. 
This is somewhat tempered by the general willing- 
ness and adaptability of a public trained through 
war experiences to expect exactions. 

One of the handicaps to retail selling during 
these times is the restriction of the home furnish- 
er’s selections to the stock on hand, duplication of 
sample lines being often out of the question. In 
normal times the latitude afforded the customer, in 
the way of grouping for the home, was practically 
without limit. To-day he must buy from that 


* ONDITIONS in the upholstery business to- 


quency with which they appear is in itself an index 
only of the extraordinary number of people who 
are in the market for home-furnishings. 

In addition to a tabulation of our daily volume, 
we include in our salesbook a record of the number 
of purchasers. This keeps us posted on our prog- 
ress in the community. During these furnishing 
months, we have found it possible to reach a sur- 
prisingly large number of buyers in excess of the 
corresponding months last year. This is direct evi- 
dence, and I understand the condition is general, 
not only of the greatly increased buying power of 
the housewife, who can pay the highest prices in a 
generation, but of the vastly augmented number 
whose interest in home embellishment has quick- 
ened into a determination to furnish well, even at 











We used to think the advent and develop- 
ment of the automobile inimical to our busi- 
ness—but today people think differently. 
The novelty of the motor car has vanished 
and prosperity undreamed of is general. 








which the buyer has seen fit to stock. Though the 
buyer is no financial loser on a sale made in this 
manner, it sometimes robs the purchaser of the 
sense of gratification which should accompany a 
well-directed effort toward home ornamentation. 
While the shortage of regular fabric lines has 
made itself felt, the public generally has shown a 
disposition of adjustment to the changed circum- 
stances. We hear, from time to time, complaints 
relative to the skyrocketing prices, but so do all 
who have anything to sell. Few losses of individ- 
ual sales are traceable to this source, and the fre- 
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the expense of other items heretofore considered in- 
dispensable. 

We used to think the advent and development 
of the automobile inimical to our business, but that 
was during the days of standardized incomes, which 
wouldn’t stretch over multiple needs. Our business 
did suffer. About that time, too, a certain group of 
our journalistic mentors fastened a propaganda of 
home-furnishing simplicity on the American people, 
which found favor with the rank and file. The out- 
lay for a car proved with many a sacrificial one, 
and the denuding of the home of needed decoration 








resulted from this dual influence. It is a matter for 
reflection, that public opinion was actually molded 
in this so-called educational campaign, which had 
its inception in the minds of whimsical writers, who 
could dismiss with a single flourish and an outlay 
of not over a dollar and a quarter, the matter of 
treatment of millions of openings in homes they 
had never seen. A single blueprint and a half sheet 
of instructions did for all. The decorator’s training 
of a lifetime became a dead asset in the face of this 
correspondence school, which equipped almost over 
night its millions of pupils with the simple formula, 
whereby the home could be happily decorated, re- 
sults guaranteed, and for about the price of the 
last month’s gas bill. But to-day people think dif- 
ferently. The novelty of the motor car has van- 
ished and prosperity undreamed of is general 
throughout the land. 

We are approaching an era of home building, 
limited only by our labor resources. The demand 
for homefurnishings is progressively great. The 
great laboring population, probably for the first 
time, has acquired the desire for substantial fur- 
nishings, and they have the money to buy them. It 
is a great field, and greater possibly than the Amer- 
ican producer can measure up to. 

Our own method of presenting our merchan- 
dise has not materially changed. We have for 
years made extensive use of displays and illustra- 
tive treatments. We have not added anything nota- 
bly new in the way of fixtures. On the contrary, 
some fixtures bought at considerable expense, some 
time ago, have outlived their usefulness. The im- 
portance of fixtures in an upholstery section, aside 
from those purely essential, can be, I believe, great- 
ly exaggerated. The customer is oftentimes con- 
fused by the fanciful fixture display, a reproduction 
of which in her own home is obviously impossible. 
Aside from the tone value of these department ar- 
rangements, they do not always convey much to 
the woman who has a concrete problem to solve. 
The practical woman frequently ignores them. We 
have gone along with them, and without, and so 
our individual experience runs. I distinctly remem- 
ber when we overdid them. 

Their use, I presume, should be graded accord- 
ing to the changing character of a store’s clientele. 
There are few successful stores unconscious of pub- 
lic response to a gradually elevating tendency. A 
very considerable element among the public de- 
sires something more than the merchandise they 
pay for. They want assurance of authority. This 
is especially true in our branch of the business, for 
where art value divides the whole, there must be 
something behind to substantiate it, even as the 
threads entering into its construction. The latter 


factor is a purely material one, the former, psycho- 
logical. An upholstery section’s success, because 
of this factor, is cumulative. It becomes more than 
any other a debtor. The personal element is at all 
times so closely allied as to become finally para- 
mount. Where many stores are located within a 
congested district, such as ours here, this feature 
above any other brings about a gradual lessening 
of the strictly competitive. Friendships substan- 
tially consummated are not easily broken. More- 
over, if they are cultivated and maintained, they 
have an expansive value aside from merely com- 
mercial considerations. We endeavor to meet as 
many of our patrons as possible in their homes. If* 
their needs are sufficient to warrant it, our repre- 
sentative, if he is the right kind of a man, solidifies 
himself and the department, and not only books the 
order, but places something of a mortgage on the 
ones to follow later. 

It is a difficult matter in these days for the up- 
holstering business to branch into new fields. The 
shortage of intelligent help renders new enterprises 
inadvisable. Speaking for ourselves, we are cover- 
ing our legitimate range, which gives us much to 
do. Also, there is the matter of threatened union- 
ization in all grades of workroom help. This, if 
confined to the workroom, would not be a matter of 
serious importance, as some workrooms are work- 
ing under those conditions. But we all know the 
development of unionism in stores carries a threat 
of far-reaching significance, the outcome of which 
no one is prepared to say, for or against. 

It may be justifiable to speak of the economic 
changes in the distribution of upholstery merchan- 
dise in these hurly-burly times. The manufacturer 
has lessened by half his two fundamental prob- 
lems, to-wit, to produce it, and having produced, to 
sell it. The former has almost preempted the 
other. Underlying conditions have brought cus- 
tomers to his very door. That which he formerly 
sought, comes now unbidden. A position of dicta- 
torship is conceivably at hand, and with it a dimi- 
nution of that important half, that presented him 
in his best colors, to those who optionally would or 
would not use his goods. 

His merchandise finds favor with many bid- 
ders, though the distributory channels sometimes 
lead simultaneously roundabout. It is a glowing 
day for the maker, who can name the time, price, 
amount, and preferably the address. This is indu- 
bitably a position of enviable distinction. From 
myriad sources comes the incessant clamor for his 
product—manufacturers, jobbers, retailers and for- 
eigners. Likewise scalpers and adventurers—tran- 
sitional soldiers of fortune—the marginal fringe of 
all market movements. 
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From these he can select and reselect, wisely 
and well. Perhaps he will not be finally respon- 
sible if merchandise reach the consumer well 
thumbed, and with many hall-marks. But to a de- 
gree he will be charged with and convicted of it, 
and verdicts like those we read about, have a re- 
current static permanence which defies time and 
successful contradiction. There seems to lie within 
all a curiously insurgent element, always repressed, 
and always present, which glorifies a moderate 
license in rebuttal of enforced traditions. It is ram- 
pant among the workers to-day and begets some- 
thing of its counterpart in those upon whom the 
immediate call is made for compliance. This psy- 
chological factor is not an inconsiderable one in the 
final estimate of present industrial conditions, nor 
is it entirely absent in the disturbed and shaken 
ethical changes which invade the upholstery bus- 
iness and turn it at times from a standard, legiti- 
mately grooved course into one of barter. But 
again, the law of supply and demand must always 
underlie a market. Just now, for the time, the 
demand is great and the suppliers no doubt have 
much to think about. 





THREE SIMULTANEOUS BRITISH FAIRS. 
REPARATIONS are now nearing completion for 
the British Industries Fair, which will be held in 

England during the last week of February and the first 
week of March. 

The fair is extraordinary in that it will be held 
simultaneously in three places—London, Birmingham 
and Glasgow. No manufacturer may exhibit at more 
than one place, nor may he exhibit goods which he 
does not make in his own factory. 

The most important section will be held in the 
Crystal Palace, London, with its twenty acres of floor 
space. Here will be displayed wall-paper, fancy goods, 
art needlework requisites, leather for fancy goods, toys, 
sporting goods, cutlery, jewelry, silverware, glass, 
china and earthenware. 

The London section is directly organized by the 
British Board of Trade, 10 Basinghall Street, Lon- 
don, E. C. 

The Birmingham section is organized by the Bir- 
mingham municipality and Chamber of Commerce, 
under the auspices of the Birmingham Board of Trade. 
The Birmingham section will display general hard- 
ware and housefurnishing merchandise, tools of all 
descriptions and other metal products, as well as 
paints. 

The greatest interest for our trade, however, will 
attach to the Glasgow section, for here will be dis- 
played carpets, upholstery materials, textiles of all 
descriptions, chemicals, hosiery, hats and caps, boots, 
shoes and gloves. 
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None but British manufacturers will be repre- 
sented, and only bona fide buyers will be granted 
admission, which will be by invitation only. 

A series of fairs so conducted and so organized 
cannot fail to be of interest to American merchants. 
The British consulate throughout the United States 
will be very glad to supply full information and to 
issue invitations to such as are entitled thereto, or, if 
more convenient, application may be made to the 
British consulate general, New York City. 





FRENCH MANUFACTURERS TO EXHIBIT 
HERE. 

N INDUSTRIAL art exhibition in which not 

less than one hundred and fifty different French 
manufacturers will participate is to be held in 
the Bush Terminal Sales Building, New York City, 
February 1 to March 1. Each of the exhibitors will 
display a separate line of French artistic products. The 
aim of this exposition, which is under the direction of 
the “Coin de France,” a French corporation incorpo- 
rated recently in New York, is to demonstrate the qual- 
ity of fashion and art products manufactured in 
France. Embroideries are to be a prominent feature 
of the event, as also will laces, rare examples of which 
have been collected from Bélgium and northern France 
for this showing. Laces by Bandiou Fils, Puy, will be 
on view. Point d’alengon, brittany, chantilly, valenci- 
ennes, irish lace and point d’angleterre will be promi- 
nent in the showing. 

The exhibition will be held under the auspices of 
the “Coin de France,” whose director, Maurice 
Combes, is now in Paris and who will return to New 
York about the first of the year. 

The wide variety of objects displayed will include 
silks, tapestries, curtains, table covers and more than a 
score of other products of French industrial art. 





MR. FLEER BECOMES MERCHANDISE MAN. 
C. FLEER, for the last ten years upholstery buyer 
* for The Fair, Chicago, has been promoted to 
the position of merchandise man covering the depart- 
ments with which he has been intimately connected. 
Commencing February 1 there will be three merchan- 
dise managers in The Fair—Mr. Dailey, Mr. Brock- 
man, and Mr. Fleer. R. K. Backer, for the past six 
years assistant to Mr. Fleer in the upholstery depart- 
ment, has succeeded to the position of buyer. 





W. E. ROSENTHAL RETIRES. 
ALTER E. ROSENTHAL has retired as repre- 
sentative of the Bennett & Aspden Co., manufac- 

turers of velours, and has severed his connection with 
the concern. Mr. Rosenthal intends to take a much- 
needed rest and has gone to Southern California for 
the balance of the Winter. 
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PACIFIC COAST NOTES 





The C. Favilla Co. have added two stories to their 
building, at 1525 Stockton Street, San Francisco, and 
have greatly increased their stock of home furnishings. 

Henry Auerbach, who installed a lamp-shade fac- 
tory at San Francisco some time ago, has taken on 
several lines of lamp standards and is engaging in the 
business on a large scale. 

Lee Strong, of the Broadway Department Store, 
Los Angeles, stopped off at San Francisco recently on 
his way to the Eastern markets. Walter Grether, of 
Grether & Grether, was also a recent visitor from Los 
Angeles. 

The F. J. Bartelme Co., upholsterers and decora- 
tors, of 1635 Broadway, Oakland, Calif., are enlarging 
their place of business, having taken over an adjoin- 
ing store. 

William Morrow, formerly buyer and manager of 
the drapery department of the Daniels & Fisher Stores 
Co., Denver, Colo., is now connected with Barker 
Bros., Los Angeles. 

A large department store building of the most 
modern design is being erected at San Diego, Calif., for 
the use of Holzwasser’s, Inc. 

George W. Reynolds has returned to Los An- 
geles, Calif., from an Eastern trip, where he purchased 
furnishings for the music room in the Spalding home, 
said to be one of the finest rooms in the West. 

Tom Kindred, for many years buyer of rugs for 
the Meier & Frank Co., Portland, Ore., has retired to 
make his home in California, and visited old friends 
at San Francisco recently. 

Tull & Gibbs, of Spokane, Wash., recently took 
over the business of Charles Johnson, owing to the 
difficulties experienced by the latter in securing ade- 
quate stocks of merchandise. 

Harry Summerville, for years with the California 
Furniture Co., of Los Angeles, Calif., and who went 
to New York to engage in business, has disposed of 
his interests there and returned to California. 

Herman Elsbach and John Elsbach have opened 
a decorative studio at 1804 Geary Street, near Fill- 
more, San Francisco. 

Leigh E. Whitehill, formerly of the retail floor 
covering department of D. N. & E. Walter & Co., 
San Francisco, and for a short time assistant to Mr. 
Haberbosch at Hamburger’s, Los Angeles, has _ re- 
turned to the former city and opened offices in the 
Phelan Building, where he is acting as representative 
of George Nicols & Co., the Roxbury Carpet Co., John 
Hamilton & Sons and the Lamond & Robertson Co. 

Mrs. Edgar De ‘Wolfe, for years located in the 
old Holbrook mansion at Jackson Street and Van Ness 
Avenue, San Francisco, has moved her interior decc- 
rative studio to 2340 Pacific Avenue. 





The Furniture Exchange, which has become an 
established feature of wholesale business on the Pacific 
Coast, has outgrown its quarters on upper Market 
Street, San Francisco, and plans are being made for 
the erection of a large building for its needs in the 
vicinity of Second and Mission streets. 

The Walton N. Moore Dry Goods Co., 7 Front 
Street, San Francisco, has purchased property on Mis- 
sion Street and will erect a large building to meet its 
growing requirements. It is pioneering a new whole- 
sale district, the present one being badly crowded. 

George Haberfelde has disposed of his home- | 
furnishing business at Bakersfield, Calif., to A. W. 
Miner, a pioneer business man of that city. 

W. E. Stockwell has purchased the interests of 
M. Q. Giffen in the Giffen-Stockwell Furniture Co., 
438 Pine Avenue, Long Beach, Calif., and is now the 
sole owner. A. G. Torrance, formerly with Bullock’s 
and the California Furniture Co., Los Angeles, has 
been installed as manager of the drapery department. 

The City Council of Oakland, Calif., is consider- . 
ing an ordinance designed to place a license tax on 
all lines of business in that city, the revenue to replace 
that lost by the closing of saloons. It is proposed to 
charge furniture stores and drapery shops from three 
to twenty-five dollars quarterly. 

Charles Johnstone, representing F. Schumacher & 
Co., is making a business trip to Honolulu. 

The Los Angeles Furniture Co. has removed from 
420-424 South Spring Street to a seven-story structure 
at 720-722 South Hill Street. The interior is finished 
throughout in old ivory and mahogany, with the ex- 
ception of the drapery section where taupe is the domi- 
nating color. This firm engaged in business in Los 
Angeles about fifty years ago under the name of Dotter 
& Bradley and at one time former Governor H. H. 
Markham was its president. Katherine Fredericks is 
now president and O. G. Signer vice-president. 

D. N. & E. Walter & Co. are now occupying their 
handsome six-story home on Mission Street, near 
Second, San Francisco, where one of the finest whole- 
sale establishments on the Pacific Coast has been fitted 
up. The drapery, upholstery and bedding departments, 
managed by P. M. Kemp, occupy the entire first and 
second floors and enlarged stocks of all lines are being 
carried. The top floor is devoted to rugs and carpets 
and the other three floors to furniture. This firm was 
established in 1858 and retired from the retail field 
last July. 

An exclusive drapery and bedding shop has been 
opened at 820 East Colorado Street, Pasadena, Calif., 
by George Brown, who has been connected for the past 
eight years with a leading store in that city. 


T. A. CHuRCH. 
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EAST PARLOR. PHOENIX INN LOAN EXHIBITION 


See description on page 63 
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HOW CAN I 


BECOME A 


DECORATOR? 


Every Man Who Knows Anything Worth While, Learned What He Knows from 

Some One Else, Either Through Experience, Conversation, or Reading. As a Corol- 

lary it Follows That if You Want Competent Assistants, You or Somebody Else Must 
See That They Are Properly Instructed and Trained. 


E HAVE come, in late years, to think of 

WW money in such gigantic sums, that the force 
of such terms as a million or a billion dollars 

is largely lost. So the mere statement that in normal 
times the American public spends a billion dollars in 
interior furnishings each year, creates no extraor- 
dinary surpiise or comment with the average person. 

But the amount is, never- 
theless, a stupendous sum, one 
thousand times one million dol- 
lars, and the spending of every 
penny of this money is done 
under the advice of some one 
other than the spender. 

It may be the Fifth Ave- 
nue exclusive decorator who 
“supplies” the complete home, 
with or without a contract 
figure, or at the other extreme 
a $25 a week clerk who in- 
fluences the choice and helps 
determine the purchase 

How many of these thou- 
sands of promiscuous advisers are qualified judges of 
the things whose purchase they influence? And if they 
seek to qualify themselves, is it possible for all to 
achieve? 

Here is a letter which expresses a desire that could 
be duplicated by thousands of others: 





Gentlemen: 


Enclosed you will find my subscription. I would like to 
ask you how I best can become an interior decorator. At 
present I am working in the upholstery department of 
and I should like to become somewhat of an expert at 
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this line of work. I am eighteen years of age, and have 
had two years of high school. Are there any books that I 
could study, or any course that I could take? If so I would 
consider it a very great favor if you would let me know. 


In the November “UpnHo.stTerer,” we published a 
long list of colleges and schools which encourage the 
study of interior decoration, and offer courses in dec- 
oration and related branches. As was poirted out in 
connection with this article, 
these courses are for those who 
are still attending school. This 


The clerk handling 
decorative essen- 
tials is a potential 
decorator — the 
only difference be- 
tween him and the 


expert is a matter of brain develop- 
ment, and given a good foundation, 
study plus experience will bring 
about the desired transformation. 


will in time supply a number of 
college-trained decorators and 
decorative advisers. But .these 
courses have nothing to offer 
the man who is at present em- 
ployed in decorative work, and 
must support himself by his 
earnings in that line. 

What then is there for this 
type of man to do? 


Our correspondent may be 
taken as typical. 

He has had two years of 
high school, following a grammar school education. In 
his two years at high school he must either have taken 
the classical course, which included the study of 
languages, or the commercial course, which included 
business practice. He has started in a store which 
apparently handles a sufficient trade in interior decora- 
tion to have stimulated his interest in that branch of 
the business—he is one of the advisers who helps the 
American public spend that billion dollars yearly. 

He realizes his incompetency and seeks to be 











come competent but has exactly the same road to travel 
as the more fortunate individual who can remain at 
school under competent instructors. He must study, 
study, study. 

If the firm for whom he works had an apprecia- 
tion of their responsibilities, big enough to enable them 
to look ahead and not forever at the present, this young 
man would never have to seek elsewhere for advice 
and instruction. His own firm would provide instruc- 
tion for him and see to it that he availed himself of 
its advantages. 

It is true they might be training him to occupy 
a larger niche in some other organization, just as likely 
as that they would be training him for a future with 
themselves, but it is incumbent upon any firm that pre- 
sumes by selection to tell the American public what it 
should use in the way of furnishings, to tell that pub- 
lic through competent and trained employees why the 
things said to be correct are desirable and serviceable. 

The man who sells a commodity in the hope of 
building a permanent business, sells “satisfaction” as 
well as material—goods that stay sold and create 
friends for the seller. 

But selling is a clerk’s job—what has that to do 
with interior decoration? Just this, the clerk handling 
decorative essentials is a potential interior decorator. 
The only difference between him and the expert is a 
matter of brain development, and given a good founda- 
tion, study plus experience will bring about the desired 
transformation. 





INDIANAPOLIS INSTITUTE HOLDS LOAN 
EXHIBITION. 


JT IS unfortunate, in our opinion, that the John 

Herron Art Institute, Indianapolis, Ind., in arrang- 
ing an exhibition of furniture and interior decorations, 
should have called their effort “An Exhibition of Good 
Taste,” because such a title invariably challenges criti- 
cism. Apart, however, from this, the exhibition, un- 
doubtedly, offered constructive educational facilities 
that were commendable. 

It was arranged primarily for a convention of the 
Indiana Retail Furniture Dealers’ Association, but was 
open to the general public for a little less than three 
weeks. During that period it was seen by thousands of 
visitors and it is said that the furniture houses from 
whom the exhibits were borrowed reported a heavy 
demand for the particular styles and pieces shown in 
the galleries. 

The rooms were arranged by wall-board partitions 
to approximate a five-room bungalow, with an entrance 
hall 11 x 17 feet, a living-room 18 x 25 feet, a bed- 
room 15 x 14 feet, a child’s room 11 x 15 feet, and a 
dining-room 17 x 14 feet. 

The furniture pieces for the different rooms, as 


well as the materials used for window draperies, were 
borrowed from various furniture houses in Indianapo- 
lis, being chosen principally because of simple lines, 
good taste, well made of first-class material, and re- 
lating to the best periods of English and Continental 
designs. In one or two instances where the exact pieces 
desired could not be obtained, a piece of genuine an- 
tique furniture was substituted, but always of a char- 
acter or style to be duplicated in a modern reproduc- 
tion. 
In the living-room was used a walnut type of fur- 
niture called Span-Umbrian, recently put on the 
market by a Grand Rapids firm. Brown walnut in a 
French style was used in the bedroom, while ivory 
enamel was employed in the child’s room. For the 
dining-room a sturdy Dutch type of oak furniture was 
selected, and in the hall were pieces of the Queen 
Anne, William and Mary and the later periods. 

The color schemes were kept simple and rather 
light. There was no attempt to make the woodwork 
appear other than what it was, an inexpensive. pine, 
stained, and with the exception of the living-room, 
where a handsome Oriental rug was supplied by the 
dealer who loaned the furniture, the floors were bare. 

Simple prints in black and white, a.few inex- 
pensive paintings, and some Japanese prints adorned. 
the wall, while bits of brass, copper and pottery from 
the permanent collection were used to complete the 
effect 





PROMOTING “ART IN EVERY HOME.” 


T THE Sage Foundation Building, 130 East 

Thirty-second Street, from January 11 to 25, the 
American Federation of Arts held a free exhibition of 
prints in color, and photographs suitable for home and 
schoolroom decoration. The thought behind the ex- 
hibition is expressed in the slogan of the federation, 
“Art in Every Home,” and one of the interesting 
features of the exhibition was the fact that copies of 
all prints on view could be purchased on the spot for 
the spread of the federation’s propaganda. 

The American Federation of Arts is a purely 
philanthropic institution. It has thirty traveling ex- 
hibitions on the road continuously. It circulates lec- 
tures by authoritative writers, publishes a monthly 
illustrated magazine, and a yearly art directory. It 
serves as a national art clearing-house, supplying art 
information, art courses, etc., aids and establishes an 
art commission, and is interested always in any move- 
ment which has for its object the betterment of Amer- 
ican art. 

A New York branch of the federation has recently 
been established at the Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
which is one of the most important chapters of the 
federation, and further particulars concerning the 
work of the federation may be obtained there. 
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FURNITURE GROUPINGS FROM AN 
INDIANAPOLIS LOAN EXHIBITION 














THE MARSHALL FIELD DINNER. 

HE second annual dinner of the New York staff 

of Marshall Field & Co. was held in the Green 
Room of the Hotel McAlpin on the evening of 
January 3. 

The arrangement of details by E. C. Phillips, 
S. P. Berry and H. L. Dederer, and the speakers 
selected by the toastmaster, Thomas H. Watson, 
pleased every one interested in the occasion. Mr. Wat- 
son proved himself congenial and entirely satisfactory 
in his to-the-point and crisp introductions of the sev- 
eral speakers of the evening. His informal nomina- 
tion of ex-Governor Whitman and his suggestion to 
every voter to read the “White Book,” published in 
September, 1918, was received with generous applause. 

Ex-Governor Whitman, who was the principal 
speaker of the evening, made a characteristically bril- 
liant address. He pointed out the fact that this country 
was wonderful because of its noted ability for expert 
business organization and emphasized the tremendous 
influence of the large business organizations of this 
country during the war and stressed the tremendous 
influence of their energy and patriotism toward the 
ultimate success of our soldiers in the field. 

Alderman William F. Quinn made a very inter- 
esting address on the official and unofficial duties of 
a member of the Board of Aldermen in the city of 
New York. 

William H. Dooley, of the Board of Education, 
explained at length his work in the establishment and 
furtherance of the Textile School which he has so 
ably developed, and pointed out the fact that not only 
Europe, but adjacent territory such as New England 
and some of the Western States, maintain many 


schools of this character. He contended that this 
worked out to the disadvantage of native New Yorkers 
and gave the out-of-town boy a decided advantage in 
his expert knowledge of this particular trade, so that 
when he came to New York he was in a better posi- 
tion to make a success than the New York boy because 
of his superior expert equipment. He was profuse in 
his thanks to the Upholstery Association and Mr. 
W. H. Burt, of Marshall Field & Co., for his promise 
of support in the establishment and maintenance of 
this school and closed his remarks with the hope that 
he would be able to enlarge this establishment and 
further its efforts until the New York boy could suc- 
cessfully compete with both the out-of-town and 
European workman. 

Mr. Watson expressed regret for the absence of 
Henry C. Smith, half-century manager, who was too 
ill to be present. He also pointed out that while the 
New York organization only represented one per cent. 
of the entire organization, he was impressed with the 
conviction that notwithstanding that fact, it was the 
mainspring of the business. 

Philip L. James closed the festivities with a few 
fitting remarks complimenting the employees on their 
fidelity to the firm and the tremendous success of the 
New York branch during the past year. 

During the evening Mr. James read a telegram 
from John G. Shedd, president, expressing regret at 
his inability to attend the banquet and extending con- 
gratulations to the New York office on their phenom- 
enal success. The reading of the telegram was re- 
ceived with three rousing cheers. Mr. Shedd distrib- 
uted $1,500,000 to the employees at Christmas as 
special bonuses. 


Dinner group of the New York Marshall Field & Co. employees 

















A CO-OPERATIVE PLAN 


IN OPERATION 


If Like Results to Those Obtained from the Co-operative Profit-Sharing Plan by the Edgewater Tapestry 
Looms Are Obtainable in All Lines, This Relationship Between Employer and Employee Would Seem 


Ideal. 


published several weeks ago in the New York 

Sun from various manufacturing centers re- 
veals the fact that in the past four years, despite 
increases in salary in all branches of labor, individual 
production has dropped in percentages ranging from 
fifteen to fifty. Some manufacturers by perfecting 
in some respects their organization, and by increasing 
the number of workmen employed, have been able 
to meet the market demand, but at prices soaring 
sky high above those to which the public was accus- 
tomed in pre-war days. 

According to the reports, this individual produc- 
tion decrease was most apparent in localities strongly 
unionized; where the open shop prevailed it was de- 
cidedly less; but it was only where the co-operative, 
profit-sharing plans were in operation between em- 
ployers and employees that conditions anywhere nearly 
approached normal. Ordinary logic would therefore 
lead to the assumption that up to the present the 
co-operative plan is the nearest approach to a remedy 
for prevailing labor troubles, and the best stimulus 
to an increased production which will materially affect 
the high cost of living under which to-day all classes 
are laboring. 

As a class, tapestry weavers such as are employed 
at the shop of the Edgewater Tapestry Looms at Edge- 
water, New Jersey, are not easy workmen to handle. 
The better the workmen the more nearly are they 
artists and since time immemorial the artistic tempera- 
ment has made its possessors poor subjects to ordi- 
nary restraints. Weavers work happiest, if not best, 
in the happy-go-lucky atmosphere to which they have 
been accustomed in shops abroad where high eco- 
nomic pressure does not make speedy work so neces- 
sary. But this atmosphere cannot exist in the Twen- 
tieth Century America, and if a manufacturer is to 
make a profit (and incidentally be able to pay high 
wages to his employees) energy must be conserved 
and concentrated, time saved and careful work 
achieved. 

Realizing these three essentials for successful 
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manufacture, Mr. Kleiser, the head of the Edgewater 
Tapestry Looms, decided that they were to be obtained 
only by making it to his workmen’s advantage to 
supply them. He appealed to their purely selfish in- 
stincts and his appeal took the form of the following 
suggestions presented and adopted some six months 
ago. 

He offered an individual contract to each work- 
man in which he stipulated that after the man had 
been in his employ for a year or more he was to 
become entitled to a share in the profits of the firm, 
this share to be based upon the amount of time the 
man worked. 

It was further stipulated that the workman, re- 
gardless of the length of time employed, became a can- 
didate to receive any one or all of the following 
bonuses : 

Bonus No. 1 was to be a reward for steady work 
and this reward was to be in the shape of a percentage 
of the man’s weekly salary when he had worked the 
full forty-eight hours during the week. 

The second bonus was for careful work and 
was represented by another percentage of his salary 
given to the man when he had completed a tapestry in 
which there were no flaws. 

For speedy work the third bonus was offered. 
Each tapestry order taken in the shop had allotted to 
it the amount of time Mr. Kleiser believed necessary 
for its completion. If a workman completed the tap- 
estry in less time than that allotted to it he was to 
receive a percentage of the amount of money saved to 
the firm by his saving of time in weaving. 

Certain conditions to protect the firm were added 
to the second and third bonuses. With relation to the 
second, the man agreed to forfeit a percentage of his 
salary for careless work, this percentage to equal the 
cost to the firm involved by having the work undone 
and rewoven. The other condition applying to the 
third of the bonuses was that it should not be paid 
until it had reached the amount of fifty dollars, at 
which time the man was to receive twenty-five dollars, 
the other twenty-five to be held by the firm to make up 








any loss that might come about on any future job 
when the man took a greater length of time in weav- 
ing than that allotted. 

Mr. Kleiser further suggested to his men that the 
order of ruling internal shop conditions be changed. 
He advised them to appoint or elect a workmen’s com- 
mittee which was to have absolute control of the shop, 
and its decision on all points in dispute was to be 
accepted as final by the men, appeal being made to him 
only in exceptional cases. 

He agreed to divide his workmen into five differ- 
ent classes, giving to the speediest and most careful 
the highest wages per hour and he further agreed that 
the men of the lower wage scales be promoted to the 
higher wage scales as soon as they had shown them- 
selves capable of winning the second and third bonuses 
outlined above. 

How this plan worked is evidenced by the fol- 
lowing facts: In the past six months Mr. Kleiser has 
been able to turn out a considerably larger number 
of tapestries than ever before in the same length of 
time with the same number of workmen. The work- 
men themselves have all, at one time or another, won 
the bonus for steady work and for careful work and 
a large percentage of them have won all three bonuses. 
In order to increase shop production, therefore increas- 
ing their profits at the end of the year, the workmen 
of their own accord increased the number :of working 
hours from eight to ten and one-half hours per day. 
When the plan was first put into operation the largest 
number of workmen were in the lowest salary class. 
To-day seventy-five per cent. are in the next to the 
highest class, fifteen per cent. in the highest class ard 
the other ten per cent. distributed among the lower 
three classes. 

Besides being financially successful, the working 
of this plan has brought about a new relationship be- 
tween Mr. Kleiser and his employees. Where former- 
ly they looked upon him simply as the “boss” to be 
“done” whenever they had the opportunity, they 
now consider him as a partner and a friend, realiz- 
ing that between them is the bond of mutual interest 
in the Edgewater Tapestry Looms and that he has 
made it possible for them to directly profit by steady, 
careful and speedy work. 





THE CHICAGO CARPET AND UPHOLSTERY 
CLUB. 

HE one big item of news to come out in Chicago 

this month is the report of the organization of the 

Chicago Carpet and Upholstery Club. The meeting at 

which the organization was launched was held on De- 
cember 23 at a dinner at the Palmer House. 

The plans, as outlined, zre very similar to those 

of other like organizations, providing for the promo- 

tion of fraternal good fellowship, wholesome recrea- 





tion, a closer alliance between the kindred lines repre- 
sented in the title of the organization, and the bringing 
together of buyers and sellers on mutual ground for 
the purpose of improving the industries and overcom- 
ing any evils which may exist. 

The officers elected at the organization meeting 
are as follows: 

President, W. E. Nesbitt, Carson, Pirie, Scott & 
Co.; vice-president, Fred A. McReynolds, Magee Car- 
pet Co.; secretary, Samuel Wand, Patchogue-Ply- 
mouth Mills Corporation; treasurer, John M. Young, 
Patchogue-Plymouth Mills Corp.; directors, D. C. 
Litt, Carson, Pirie, Scott & Co.; George Schrader, 
Breslin Bros. Co.; Walter O. Luthy, The Fair; P. C. 
Nichols, J. V. Farwell Co. ; S. H. Caldwell, Sears, Roe- 
buck & Co.; W. B. Leddy, Rothschild & Co.; Thos. F. 
Byron, Hillman’s; Andrew Langwill, Stead & Miller 
Co.; Ralph Wilson, A. Theo. Abbott & Co.; Alfred R. 
Banta, Firth Carpet Co. 

Leon S. Fox, president of The Upholstery Associ- 
ation of America, Inc., who attended a meeting of the 
board of governors of the Chicago Upholstery Club, on 
January 12, gives the following particulars: 

“The new club expects to take over the quarters 
of the Petroleum Club, and will occupy a suite of 
rooms in the Palmer House. Their present equipment 
will consist of one large reading room and assembly 
room, a billiard and pool room, and a dining-room. 
They will have dining service from the hotel, and the 
outlook for their success is very promising. Their 
location permits them to offer a splendid meeting place 
for buyers and salesmen, and is a great convenience for 
those en route to the Eastern market, as well as to 
visiting buyers on their way to and from the Western 
cities. It is said that resident dues will be about $30 
per year, and non-resident, $5 per year.” 





MAKING THE BEST OF A MISFORTUNE. 
W. BECKWITH, Southern representative for 
- Elms & Sellon, recently had a rather unusual 
series of experiences. Traveling across country from 
Daytona, Fla., with his trunk strapped to the back of an 
auto bus, the monotony of the hundred-mile ride was 
enlivened by seeing his trunk detach itself and go end 
over end down a hill into a river. Everything in the 
trunk was soaked to the limit. 

Arriving at Orlando with a trunk full of soaked 
samples, there was no prospect of redress from the bus 
company as the owner had suddenly left town. 

The next morning he placed his samples on dis- 
play before a buyer, calling his attention to the fact 
that, while still soaking wet,’ the colors had held their 
fastness. The proof was conclusive and Mf: Beckwith 


reported a satisfactory ending to an extraordinary mis- 
fortune. 
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AT THE GRAND RAPIDS MARKET 


Special Correspondence by H. J. DANIELS. 


HE midwinter season of the Grand Rapids fur- 
‘4 niture market was a season for the buyers of in- 

terior decorative furnishings and novelties rather 
than for buyers of staple furniture. That was just as 
was expected. For many weeks it was patent to the 
furniture dealers over all the country that whether or 
not there was a “season” in Grand Rapids it would be 
next to impossible for anybody to place furniture 
orders for delivery under six months, and in many 
cases not for a whole year. 

Then why did so many buyers show up here in 
the first week in the market? Primarily, perhaps, to 
get their orders on the books early, in the hope of get- 
ting the earliest possible delivery on goods for which 
there is the greatest call during all months of the 
year; but also to see the new goods which it seemed 
inevitable would be brought out in interior decorative 
articles, gift pieces and home-furnishings. It was gen- 
erally understood that the manufacturers of such lines 
would make an especial effort to bring out some classy 
goods that would sell well in lieu of the more staple 
lines. 

And it was even so; the Grand Rapids market 
never before saw such an array of elegance in the 
lines enumerated. Not an exhibitor who had been 
here in other years with interior decorative lines was 
absent this midwinter season, and there were sev- 
eral new exhibitors, while the makers of regular furni- 
ture who often show the more elegant stuff did not lag 
this season in spite of the fact that in recent months 
it has been no time to bring out new pieces. 

Probably the most elegant offerings in this market 
in the line of high-grade decorative furniture was what 
is called Gesso and Sgraffito, a revival of two popu- 
lar forms of decoration much in vogue in Italy in the 
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Sixteenth Century. Their difference is this: Gesso is 
a raised or relief effect, while the Sgraffito indicates 
a scraping or scratching, sunken effect. The furni- 
ture is in walnut finish, with dull polychrome in addi- 
tion to the old historic decorations. 

Much of the charm of the furniture manufactured 
in Italy during the Sixteenth Century was due to these 
two forms of decoration. Their value either by them- 
selves or in combination with brush work as an orna- 
mentation of decorative furniture is obvious. They 
make possible the concentration of intense enrichment 
and by the character of their design and technique they 
lend themselves admirably to the decoration of fur- 
niture of a strongly architectural quality. This quality 
was very conspicuous in the Italian Renaissance. 

Unfortunately, however, the process of reproduc- 
tion required such great skill and so long a time in the 
making that they could not be used commercially to 
advantage. So it was that gradually during the cen- 
turies that followed the Sixteenth these decorations 
disappeared until today we find their employment 
nearly a lost art. 

In the Gesso and Sgraffito pieces manufactured 
now in this country there is a valuable revival of these 
two kinds of decoration. The designers of the furni- 
ture and the artists who are doing the decorating were 
brought over from Italy within the year, and experi- 
ments went on a full twelve-month before a piece was 
put on the market. Obviously it can go only into 
wealthy clubs or in the more elegant homes. 

Owing to the lack of skilled labor a comparatively 
small quantity of this furniture will find its way into 
the stores even in the largest cities. It received greatest 
attention here on the part of the big buyers. 

Art lamps in floor and table sizes, as well as in 








the almost innumerable smaller sizes, were shown in 
a profusion as bewildering as beautiful. Upwards of 
forty exhibits, large and small, were shown. The most 
elegant offerings were in metal standards, with poly- 
chrome finish still the most in evidence. Estafado 
finish on metal and composition sticks and bases was 
popular. Parchment shades continued a strong favor- 
ite while all sizes of lamps and vellumesque shades 
carried more beautiful decoration than ever before. 

The demand for fine screens was much greater 
than six months and a year ago. The best shown in 
this market this season was a large assortment of 
period styles in three and four fold in leather em- 
bracing the English, French, Italian and Spanish 
schools. This year’s styles do not show any break be- 
tween folds, but are one solid piece and a perfect 
screen. Many of the decorations portray a histortc 
setting. 

Beyond question the most attractive art lamp in 
the entire market was one in rosaverda finish, cast 
bronze, 27% inches high, for davenport table. As the 
name implies the finish is in red and green, the decora- 
tive feature being rose leaves and red rosebuds. The 
base and the seven supports that hold the scalloped 
drum shade are cast bronze of rather light weight. 
Three seven-inch vellum candlesticks surmounted by 
deep red roses bear electric lights. The top and bottom 
rims of the shade carry bands of rose moss trimming. 
The shade is of beautifully decorated vellum with rose 
skirt. 

Another line of polychromed lamps was shown as 





being more durable than the plaster composition, 
known as fiber composition, guaranteed not to chip or 
break with ordinary falling or jostling in shipment. It 
takes burnished gold, it is claimed, better than has 
even been possible with plaster casts, and polychrom- 
ing is more lasting on this material. In truth, the fiber 
composition does reveal a much more beautiful finish, 
and the line took well in the market. Book blocks, 
candlesticks and such novelty stuff in this material 
sold well. 

Anchor bronze in bronze finish and in polychrome 
sold well in lamp bases, candlesticks, book blocks, etc., 
and in its newness attracted great attention. Repro- 
ductions in composition of famous characters in 
medizval Italian history—in various sizes flanked on 
either side by a basket of flowers or of fruit, for use 
on mantel or similar place—were shown by several con- 
cerns and were sold in large numbers. Such pieces 
were for the most part finished polychrome. 

The latest thing shown in a reading lamp was a 
brown, mahogany stick, twelve-inch base, with a 
sixteen-inch tray midheight, for use as a smoking out- 
fit. The lamp proper is adjustable at any angle, and 
bends over the top of the stick after the manner of 
most reading lamps. A rose shade graced this particu- 
lar lamp. 

The makers of reed, fiber and willow lines while 
showing large exhibits did not bring out many pieces 
for this season, they even more than manufacturers of 
wood furniture being already so far behind orders that 
it seemed folly to introduce many new pieces. 


Of the illustrations described by our correspondent, and found on pages 50, 60 and 61, the Italian pieces are by the Furniture 

Studios, Inc., Grand Rapids. The metal lamps with vellum shades are by the Edward M. Riddle Co., Toledo, O.; the carved 

wood-base lamps, with painted parchment shades, by the Crucet ~g Co., New York, and the mantel set by L. D. Bloch & Co., 
New York. 
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SOME OF THE NOVELTIES SEEN AT THE GRAND RAPIDS5 
EXPOSITION 


See description commencing on page 59. 








DINING-ROOM, 


PHOENIX 





INN EXHIBITION 


See description on opposite page 




















A LOAN’ EXHIBITION 


E ARE fortunate this month in being able to 
V y present photographic reproductions of what 
we believe to be the most unusual loan ex- 
hibition of Americana that has ever been staged. 
Located in the center of several aristocratic sub- 
urban districts, teeming with the varied interests of 
American country 
life, the town of 
Mendham is im- 
portant more be- 
cause of its loca- 
tion than because 
_ of its own activ- 
ities. It is in close 
proximity to the 
splendid estates 
at Bernardsville, to me 
the Somerset Hills oe A bg 
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MMI — 
IN HISTORIC SETTING 


exhibition of highly prized neighborhood possessions, 
supplemented by the property of the inn itself. 

In the long East Parlor, illustrated on page 51, 
early American prints were hung along the wall; an 
early and very fine pine desk, with the round feet of 
the Seventeenth Century, stood near a very unusual 
comb-back _ settee. 
The chairs repre- 
sented almost every 
period as did the 
tables. These in- 
cluded a fine maple 
drop-leaf table, two 
of pine, and a stiff 
little desk with 
its accompanying 
chair. The furni- 
ture in this room 
was almost all of 
were ie maple or pine. 

c In the smaller 
West Parlor, page 
a So ia 52, maple furniture 
predominated, the 
raha unusual pieces in- 

TEE cluding the drop- 
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Golf Club, the Pea- = 
pack Hunt Club, = eee 
and while literally Bey altos 
next door to na- — S 
ture, primitive and * | 
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the motor highway vine Soo 
which now trav- — 4 ee 
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valley whence sm 
Washington and aon 





his troops marched 
toward Trenton. 
At the cross- 
roads of the town 
stands the old 
Phoenix House, an 
inn since the early 
days of the Nine- 
teenth Century and 
always owned by a 
member of the 
Phoenix family. 
The little public library of Mendham, N. J., found 
itself in need of funds. The inn is redolent of earlier 
days and old-time furnishings, and it was here at the 
suggestion of Miss Julia Phoenix that there was 
gathered recently for the benefit of the library a loan 
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Coionial doorway of the Phoenix Inn, Mendham, N. J. 








THT leaf table, the 
Windsor desk- 
chair, a very fine 
maple corner cup- 
board, painted win- 
dow-shades which 
hung upon the large 
double doors, and 
_ painted velvets of 
e the early Nine- 
teenth Century 
which were hung 
upon the walls, but 
do not show in our 
illustration. 

One of the larger bedrooms, page 72, was furnished 
in maple. The quaint high-boy is the property of the 
old inn, and at its left is a very fine example of the 
early period maple chair, the top splat being pierced. 
The little bed table is interesting, and the bed of 














curly maple is exceptionally fine. As incidental 
decorations also the illustration shows two hat boxes, 
wall-paper decorated, unusual examples of a for- 
gotten art. 

The dining-room, page 62, was arranged just as it 
might have been a century or more ago. On the walls 
were early American portraits. There was a cellarette 
belonging to Lord Stirling who owned a mansion in 
the neighborhood, and the floor was covered by a 
carpet originally brought over by Jerome Bonaparte. 
Around the three-piece Sheraton dining-table stood 
chairs typifying the various periods. The maple 
corner cupboard is the property of the Phoenix House, 
and is especially fine with its paneled lower doors. 

American Lowestoft china, silver and glass carried 
out to the smallest detail the atmosphere desired. 

Coincident with the holding of this exhibition the 
owners of the inn have retired, but the property has 
been acquired by neighborhood friends, no less jealous 
of its associations and traditions, who will preserve its 
atmosphere as well as its hospitality. 





CONDITIONS IN INDUSTRIAL FRANCE. 


HEN France regained Alsace-Lorraine, she came 
into possession of valuable dye works as well 
as textile factories. These, with the dye companies 
which she herself had developed, give promise that 
France will be a world competitor in the dye industry. 
The “Compagnie nationale des matieres colorantes et 
des produits cimiques” was organized in France dur- 
ing the war to compete with the German wholesale 
trade in Paris in case re-establishment after the war 
was attempted. The company made a point of keeping 
in touch with similar industries in the allied countries, 
particularly England and Italy. The factory was 
mounted with “neutral” machinery, presumably Swiss. 
Another dye company has been founded recently 
under the title of “Union de producteurs et consom- 
mateurs pour le development de l'industrie des matieres 
colorantes en France.” Its purpose is to stimulate 
the French industry and to distribute to manufacturers 
the dyes which the Allies will receive for five years 
from the Germans under the Peace Treaty. The capi- 
tal will be subscribed equally by producers and con- 
sumers. 

Every branch of the textile industry is represented 
in Alsace-Lorraine, spinning and weaving mills for 
cotton, woolen yarn, worsted and jute twist mills, sew- 
ing cotton, cloth and felt factories, as well as bleaching 
works, dye works and glazing factories. The indus- 
tries, however, must all be reorganized. The Dench 
factory at Mulhouse, for instance, and the Herzog fac- 
tory near Colmar will no longer cater to German trade 


to any extent, but must change their production to suit 
French taste. 





Roubaix and Turcoing, the most prominent textile 
centers of France, began to pick up a year ago when 
the British government began providing raw materials 
for the factories—the first consignment arriving less 
than two months after the liberation of the town. Lack 
of machinery, however, is still a serious handicap in 
reorganization and will continue to be for some time to 
come. The French government is attempting to wait 
on restoration by Germany, and meanwhile thousands 
are idle who could be employed if machinery were 
available. Almost every department of the textile in- 
dustry is represented here also. Previous to the war, 
there were in Roubaix three hundred factories with 
60,000 workers, 23,000 weaving looms for cloth, 3,000 
for upholstery material, 900 for cotton velvet, besides 
hundreds of other looms for other materials. There 
were, furthermore, forty-eight works for dyeing and 
dressing wool, cotton and woven fabrics. The spe- 
ciality of Roubaix is the manufacture of raw material 
into finished fabrics and even into garments. 

The American army helped France enormously 
from an economic standpoint. In. 1918 it had com- 
pleted railroads 1,400 kilometers long. Besides build- 
ing railroads, improving harbors, constructing water 
conduits, rebuilding demolished towns and creating 
many centers of economic activity, it helped to organ- 
ize and develop the metallurgic industries throughout 
the country. The improvements made in war remain 
in peace, a factor in re-establishing French industries. 
Wherever the army went the American Red Cross fol- 
lowed, providing food, clothes and shelter for return- 
ing refugees. 

Another influence of the war on textile industry is 
the necessary change of location of many of the textile 
industries in order to bring them near the source of 
supply of raw material and water power. Thus the ex- 
ploitation of the water power of Savoy and Danphine, 
which was attempted in peace, is finding its fulfill- 
ment in the aftermath of war. A committee has been 
appointed to organize and exploit hydraulic power in 
industry and to improve the construction and output of 
hydraulic machines. 





A SOUTH AMERICAN EXPOSITION. 


S PROPAGANDA for American-made goods and 

American manufacturers in South America, the 
American National Expositions, Inc., will hold an 
American Export Exposition in Buenos Aires begin- 
ning June 20 of this year. Manufacturers in all lines 
who desire to create a new outlet for their lines or 
cement old friendships with the business men of the 
Latin-American republics, may get into communica- 
tion with the management located in the Bush Termi- 
nal Building, New York. 
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THE WORK OF THE MERCHANDISE MAN 


There Is Probably No One Position in the Department Store More Misunderstood by the Man on the 
Outside Than the Position of the “Merchandise Man.” The Facts We Give Embody the Opinions of 
Two Men Now Occupying Merchandise Positions. 


upholstery buyers have graduated into merchandise 

positions and that in many cases the lines of goods 
they merchandise are not confined strictly to the inter- 
ests they covered when they occupied a purely buying 
position. 

After having watched the development of the special 
position occupied by the merchandise man in the de- 
partment stores for several years, we have come to 
the conclusion that the training of an upholstery man 
is along the same line as is required to produce a mer- 
chandise man. 

To quote the words of a former upholstery buyer: 
“T have had as much experience, up to and including a 
two-million-dollar business, as most any man could 
crowd into the same number of years; having worked 
five years in a general country store, twenty years as 
buyer of draperies and house furnishings, doing both 
retail and wholesale business, and from that to gen- 
eral utility man, manager of purchase office, and mer- 
chandise manager for six or seven years. I am mer- 
chandise manager because the powers that be say so, 
but they have not changed my duties except to add 
to them.” 

Thus in his experience the merchandise man is 
practically a super-buyer, with all the training and 
astuteness, the head for detail and organization, that a 
long buying experience has given him. 

It must be borne in mind, however, that a mer- 
chandise man is one thing in one store and a totally 
different thing in other stores, just as no two stores 
run their business on the same lines; so the functions 
of any single executive are not the same in different 
stores. 

This is true even in regard to a buyership. Some 
buyers exercise largely an executive function; they 
buy the merchandise that is necessary to interest their 
own particular class of trade, their assistant taking 
entire care of the department details. 

There are other buyers who not only buy the goods 
but in a great measure control also the selling. They 
write their own advertisements, hire their own sales- 
force, supervise the workroom, suggest the window 


| IS frequently a matter of comment that so many 
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dressing, and generally have a large following of cus- 
tomers whom they must personally serve. 

Yet both types of men are successful under the 
circumstances surrounding their own positions. 

What the merchandise man is in any store is a 
matter of store policy. 

What he ought to be in every store is, however, 
a different question and a question moreover which 
might be studied by all who aspire to that position wit. 
considerable profit. 

The men of our acquaintance who have been con- 
spicuously successful as merchandise managers have 
been men of large experience and broad common 
sense. They did not profess to know it all, neither 
did they try to minimize the ability of the buyers 
under them. 

The merchandise man needs to know the market. 
He needs to be a judge of merchandise as well as he 
needs to know the inner conditions which govern the 
financial working of the business he serves. He must 
know these things, both through the operation of his 
various buyers and also by reason of a study of 
controlling factors which affect merchandise values. 

One thing is certain. His success or failure’ is 
absolutely dependent upon the success or failure of the 
departments under his control. If he is merely a 
statistician, governed by figures without any relation to 
human effort, the buyer will miss a great deal in the 
way of helpful counsel which statistics cannot provide. 

The successful merchandise man is a man of 
dominating personality, possessed in a high degree of 
the power to work with and through other personalities. 

To be able to do this means that he possesses the 
faculty of picking, training and guiding men. The 
purely statistical work of a merchandise office, such as 
a knowledge of overhead expense, dollar cost, mark- 
down, mark-up, gross profit, net profit, stock turnover, 
capital turnover, buyers’ purchase allowance, inventory 
system, etc., is a thing which any clever business man 
can grasp. But the merchandise man must have a 
knowledge of these things plus his own natural abilities 
of initiative and creativeness, and the plus portion mav 
be by far the largest half. 








FRED H. SCREATON. 


FRED H. SCREATON PROMOTED. 

NE of the most important items of news to reach 

the trade during the last two weeks was the an- 
nouncement that Fred H. Screaton, upholstery buyer 
for Lord & Taylor, had been chosen by his firm to 
organize and establish their European buying offices. 

Mr. Screaton, who has been in charge of their up- 
holstery department for nearly four years, returned on 
January 8 from a foreign buying trip and spent ten 
days in Canada on vacation. On his return to New 
York he was apprised of his appointment and immedi- 
ately made plans to sail again for Europe on January 
29. Though one of the younger buyers in the firm’s 
employ, Mr. Screaton has shown extraordinary execu- 
tive ability, and in his department he had instituted a 
system of interrelated responsibility that probably had 
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much to do with his being chosen for the new position. 

. Mr. Screaton has been very active in patriotic and 
community movements. He was one of the four-min- 
ute men in connection with the Liberty Loan drives, 
and was president of the Community Council in Elm- 
hurst, L. I., where he lives. One of the delightful sur- 
prises in connection with his announced departure was 
a complimentary banquet tendered him at the Hotel 
Astor by the Elmhurst Community Council a week 
before his departure. The banquet, which was at- 
tended by about forty guests, was followed by a dance, 
and was a function long to be remembered by the re- 
cipient. 

On the evening of Monday, January 26, Mr. 
Screaton’s department associates gave him a dinner at 
Cavanagh’s, West Twenty-third Street. 

With Mr. Screaton’s new position he becomes an 
executive of the firm, and at the expiration of the time 
necessary to establish their European organization, he 
will probably return to New York to take up other 
duties. 

He will be back in April and will take his family 
back with him and take up his residence in Paris, mak- 
ing such trips to headquarters here as may be neces- 
sary during his residence abroad. 

R. H. Kahle, who has been assistant to Mr. Screa- 
ton in the upholstery department of Lord & Taylor’s 
for about a year, succeeds to the buyership of the de- 
partment. He will have as assistant Chas. B. Cohen, 


who has been in the employ of the firm for several 
years. 
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The chart shown above is a copy of the one which hung on the wall of Mr. Screaton’s office at Lord & Taylor’s. It indicates the 
department divisions with heads of stock and sub-heads, the sub-head in each case being an understudy for the position ahead 
and required to be familiar with all the details of the work of his or her immediate superior. This is the best example we have 
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seen of the “understudy” principle definitely and openly made a part of department organization. 
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LITTLE CEC TURES ON IME PEXRICES 


Continuing the Idea, Outlined in the August “UpHorstereR,” of Sales Tickets 
for Manufacturers and Retailers, Carrying on Their Backs Data of the Different 


Periods in Fabrics and Furniture. 








ECCLESIASTIC. 


Out of the Greek developed the Ro- 
man; out of the Roman, Pom- 


peiian. 

Byzantine, 328-1005, sometimes 
call arly Christian, eastern 
development of Roman. 

Romanesque, 700-1100, style affected 
by Roman and Christian art at 
which aoe Gothic styles were de- 
veloped under Oriental influence. 

Gothic derived from Goth, a barbaric 
people of the Roman Empire dur- 
ing the III and IV Centuries. 

French Gothic, 1100-1515. 

English Gothic, 1189-1300. 

te Gothic called Tudor, Eng- 
lish Romanesque called Norman.) 

Italian Gothic, 1250-1400. 

Spanish Gothic, 1250-1500. 

At the close of the Gothic, the early 
Classic influence had disappeared; 
revived about 1500 under the term 
Renaissance, the ones expres- 
sion of which was called Baroque. 








ORIENTAL. 


The terms, Mohammedan and Islam 
relate to the followers of Ma- 
homet. The countries of the 
Mediterranean adopted Moham- 
medan art through the invasion of 
the Arabians (Saracens) in the 
VI Century. 

In Spain, the Moorish period, 
known as Alhambraic, 1200-1300. 
(Moresque an adjective term.) 

Byzantine Oriental period from 550 
to 800. 

Arabian Caliphate, 641-1029. 
(Arabesque an adjective term.) 
Through the XIV, XV and XVI 
Centuries, Mohammedan art, in- 
cluding Turkish and Persian, 

wielded great influence. 








CLASSIC ROOTS. 


Ecyptian, 4000 B.C.-324 B.C. 
Egypt finally Greek Kingdom and 
beginning the Christian era, be 
came Roman province until Mo- 
hammedan invasion 640 A.D. 

Assyrian, 2286 B.C.-100 B.C. 

Basytonian, 608 B.C.-538 B.C. 
Ancient Babylonia goes back to 
4000 B.C. abylonia of the arts 
was of the later period. 

Persian, 558 B.C.-641 A.D. 
Ancient Persia goes back to 4000 


B.C, 

Greex, 2000 B.C.-168 A.D. 
When it became part of the Ro- 
man Empire. 

Roman, 453 B.C.-455.. 4.D. 
ene subjugated by Romans, 

Pompeman, 100 B.C.-79 A.D. 
Development of Roman and 
ae nea Pompeii destroyed 
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Following the Louis XVI period, 
was the Revolution, 1793-1795. 

Directoire, 1795-1799. 

Consulate, 1799-1804. 

Empire, Napoleonic, 1804-1814. 
French art simplified by the 
adoption of Roman and Pompeiian 
details. 

(Beidermeir, a term of reproach 
for bad Empire.) 

Colonial—the term applied broadly 
to the American colonies. 

Late Colonial—last quarter in 
XVIII Century, up to 1820. 








1603-1625. James I (founder Stu- 
art period, beginning of American 
settlement.) 

Charles I, 1625-1649. 

Cromwellian, 1653-1659. 

Charles II, 1660-1685. 

James II, 1685-1689. 

William and Mary, 1689-1702, 

Close of Italian Renaissance, 1643. 

Close of French Renaissance, 1643. 

Louis XIII, 1610-1643. 

Louis XIV, 1643-1714, 








lished. 

1602 ate East India Co. estab- 
ished. 

1604 Ae East India Co. estab- 
ished, 

1702 England encouraged Chinese 


style. 

1725 Louis XV encouraged Chinese 

relations. 

England: Jacobean, Elizabethan and 
ueen Anne were influenced by 
st India art. 

France: Louis XIII and XIV infiu- 

enced by East India art. 

England: Queen Anne, Early Geor- 

gian, Middle Georgian and Colo- 
nial down to 1780, influenced by 
Chinese art. 

France: Louis XV and Louis XVI 

influenced by Chinese art. 

American Colonies followed the ten- 

dencies of England and France. 





























Group VIII—1700-1800. Louis XVI. 


























Group XVITI—1700-1800. Louis XV. Group IX—1800. Empire 








of.the Government’s commercial activities, the 

Federal Trade Commission is, we believe, not 
only very little known, but much misunderstood where 
there is some knowledge concerning it. 

William B. Colver, of the commission, gave be- 
fore the National Wholesale Dry Goods Association, 
at New York, January 15, a comprehensive “close-up” 
of the work the commission performs. 

Mr. Colver said in part: 

“The Federal Trade Commission finds itself 
charged, under the terms of its organic act, with the 
administration of a simple, just and inclusive pro- 
nouncement of law: 

‘Unfair methods of competition in commerce 
are hereby declared unlawful.’ 

“Nothing in that pronouncement can be repugnant 
to American business, nor can the honest, fearless and 
consistent enforcement and vindication of that pro- 
nouncement be considered to be an attack upon busi- 
ness enterprise. 

“Following this declaration of legal principle, the 
Congress has laid down, and the President has signed, 
a code of procedure which the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion has followed and is following, unchanged, from 
the time of the creation of the commission in 1914 to 
the present time. 

“Whenever upon complaint being made to it or 
otherwise (to use the language of the law), ‘the com- 
mission shall have reason to believe that any person, 
partnership or corporation has been or is using any 
unfair method of competition in commerce; and if it 
shall appear to the commission that a proceeding by 
it, in respect thereto, will be to the interest of the pub- 


A LTHOUGH one of the most helpful branches 


A COMMISSION 
THAT SAFEGUARDS 
INDUSTRY 





lic, it shall issue and serve a complaint stating its 
charges in that respect.’ 

“When the commission’s attention is directed to 
a state of affairs alleged to constitute an unfair method 
of competition. in commerce, it makes a preliminary 
examination in the nature of an investigation or in- 
quiry, aud this is not an adversary proceeding but is 
ex parte and solely for the purpose of enabling the 
commission to determine whether or not it has ‘reason 
to believe’ that the acts complained of are in fact being 
indulged in, and if they are being indulged in, whether 
or not they do constitute an unfair method of compe- 
tition ; and, finally, if the acts complained of are being 
indulged in and if they do result in an unfair method 
of competition, whether or not the public interest is 
so affected that a proceeding by the commission would 
appear to be in the public interest. Up to this time, the 
inquiry is not a contact between the complainant or 
the Government on one side and the prospective re- 
spondent on the other side. 

“If the commission, on the ex parte showing, shall 
have reason to believe that, prima facie, the case pre- 
sents unfair methods in competition, and the public 
interest requires action by the commission, the law re- 
quires that a formal and written complaint be drawn 
and served upon the respondent. There is no discre- 
tion. The law is plain. Such complaint is placed in 
the hands of the respondent before any publicity is 
given to the complaint, and thereafter, the complainant 
has forty days in which to prepare and file his written 
answer. 

“Upon the formal complaint of the commission 
and the answer of the respondent issue is joined and 
the proceeding then becomes an adversary proceeding 





THE ILLUSTRATIONS OPPOSITE. 


LLOWING the Renaissance, came the Louis XIV, and with the close of the Louis XIV we entered into a spirit of inde- 
pendence which is expressed by the Louis XV and Louis XVI stvles. 

In the design periods which we arbitrarily place under Group VIII, we have, beginning 1700, a development of earlier 

styles: European florals; Oriental characteristics as shown in the scenic bits of Chinese or East Indian life: Classic revival 

examples as shown in the late Louis XVI, Directoire and Transition periods, and finally an Independent spirit which affected 


the Empire. 


These styles are the result of the natural tendency to get awav from the purely Classic and were affected by the commercial 
relations which were strongly established between France, England, China and India. 
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surrounded by all the checks and safeguards of a ju- 
dicial hearing. The Government becomes the complain- 
ant in the case and it produces in open court its wit- 
nesses and its testimony. The respondent is present in 
person or by counsel and is privileged to cross-examine 
witnesses and to have access to documentary evidence. 
Upon the conclusion of the Government’s case, the 
respondent is privileged to summon witnesses, under 
the process of the commission and at the expense of 
the Government, and to require the production, under 
the process of the commission, of documentary evi- 
dence in aid of its defense. 

“At the conclusion of the taking of the testimony, 
the case may be further elaborated by brief and oral 
argument and thereafter the conimission, considering 
all the facts and the law in the case, makes its finding 
as to whether or not, in fact, respondent has been in- 
dulging in unfair trade practices contrary to the public 
interest and which tend to impair that free competition 
which the law seeks to maintain. 

“Tf the commission shall find that the formal com- 
plaint has been sustained in whole or in part, by a pre- 
ponderance of evidence, it is required by the law which 
created it to issue its order to ‘cease and desist.’ 

“We of the Federal Trade Commission believe 
that unfair methods of competition in commerce in- 
clude any unfair act which may tend to destroy a corm- 
petitor whether intended to destroy him or not. Such 
destruction of a competitor, no matter how many there 
may be, reduces, unfairly, the number of competitors 
by one and therefore tends to create monopoly. For 
if the process is repeated and one more and again one 
and another is removed from the field, monopoly is 
the result. 

“We of the commission also believe that any un- 
fair act which may result in a lessening of competition 
is an unfair method of competition in commerce. It 
is not necessary that the method shall have reached its 
perfect flower of effect—that is to say, it is not neces- 
sary that competition be already substantially lessened 
nor is it necessary that monopoly shall have already 
been established, but is any unfair method which has 
been or is being followed, and which, viewed in un- 
prejudiced judgment, may lessen competition, or if 
such methods so viewed may tend to create a monopoly, 
then the method must be stigmatized coming under the 
laws of prohibition. 

“Clearly, any act which is and of itself unlawful 
must be an unfair method of competition. The fact 
that an unlawful act is susceptible of direct attack in 
enforcement of the law of which it is a violation is 
not at all in bar of action by the commission. 

“Out of the whole number of cases where the 
commission has issued its order to cease and desist, 
only in eight cases has the respondent been moved to 
avail himself of his right and privilege to appeal from 








F. W. BUDD. 


the findings of the commission to the Circuit Court 
of Appeals of the United States. Thus far, so far as 
the commission has been advised, only two of these 
cases have been passed upon—in one, the commission’s 
order was affirmed, and in the other it was reversed. 





A TRIBUTE TO F. W. BUDD. 


HENEY BROS. have for many years brought 

their salesmen together for annual conferences. 
This year the conference was augmented by the 
attendance of heads of departments from the mills. It 
was practically a four-days’ conference. Salesmen 
from all departments arrived at. Hartford, Monday, 
January 5, together with the sales-managers and as- 
sistant sales-managers. 

All day Tuesday they spent at the mills, engaged in 
an intensive study of manufacturing operations. About 
one hundred and twenty-five people attended. 

On Wednesday they returned to New York where 
they had their sales conference with a dinner at the 
Manhattan Club that evening. 

Before the close of the evening, Frederick W. Budd, 
sales-manager of the upholstery and decorative silks 
division, was presented with an engrossed testimonial 
expressing the respect and affection of his associates, 
with congratulations for his having passed, on Decem- 
ber 31, his fortieth year of service with the firm. 

It was signed by over one hundred and thirty people. 
It was enclosed in an eighteen-inch Italian Renaissance, 
hand-painted parchment case, specially made in their 
design department. 

The firm also presented Mr. Budd with a remark- 
ably fine gold repeater watch and the sales organiza- 
tion gave him a gold and platinum cigarette case. It 
was an affair well justified by the great good work of 
the recipient and will be long remembered. 

On Thursday a special exhibit of all Cheney prod- 
ucts, from the raw material to the finished article, was 
held on the second floor adjoining the upholstery de- 
partment. It attracted wide attention. It showed not 
only the firm’s manufactures, but examples of the 
motifs that inspired them. 
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CHENEY BROTHERS’ “GET-TOGETHER” CONVENTION 


Heads of departments, assistants and executives. 
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WALL-PAPER RETAILING CONDITIONS IN NEW YORK 


in New York City are somewhat different from 

those found in the majority of American cities. 
In Boston, Chicago, Philadelphia, Cleveland, etc., 
there are innumerable private homes furnished and 
decorated by their owners. Dealers more often do 
business directly with the consumer than they do in 
New York, where purchases represent multiple needs. 

This city is 
—as one retail- 


(Cis New vo S of marketing wall-paper at retail 


ever, have really good departments. Notable among 
these is Gimbel’s where it is possible to buy papers 
in all designs and patterns, ranging in prices from 
the cheapest to those costing $4 and $5 a roll. This 
department, although run and advertised under the 
Gimbel name, is in reality a separate business from 
the rest of the Gimbel organization. It is owned and 
operated by a firm which owns and operates some 
nineteen like de- 
partments in 





er put it—mostly 
a hotel and 





apartment - house 
proposition. 
Whatever other 
business there is 
comes largely : 
from the subur- BD Saee m Free 
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this trade is not > 
as important as 


ine. This is due 
to the fact that 
in almost every 
suburban com- 
munity, there is 
a wall-paper store 
which adequately 
supplies its pa- 
trons’ needs in 
the cheaper as well as the moderate-priced papers. 

In the New York department stores, wall-paper 
plays no ways nearly as large a part as the other 
home decorative accessories. In the majority, wall- 
paper is not displayed at all and is sold only through 
the contract decorating departments where the cus- 
tomer selects patterns from the jobber’s or manu- 
facturer’s sample book. Two or three stores, how- 
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A modern wall and ceiling treatme nt according to the French vogue. 


3 stores in other 
cities. 

In Brooklyn, 
A. I. Namm & 
Son and H. Bat- 
terman & Co. 
have well-stocked 
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partments, In the 
Bronx, there are 
two department 
stores which 
carry wall-paper. 

These depart- 
ments are usu- 
ally run supple- 
mentary to the 
cretonne and 
drapery depart- 
ments. The sales- 
man who sells 
window curtains can also intelligently supply papers 
to go with them. 

Seldom is wall-paper exclusively advertised in 
these stores, but in the Spring and Autumn the new 
lines are announced in conjunction with the other 
home-beautifying accessories. 

From the jobbers, Bosch, Peats, Thibaut, and 
Robert Graves’ retail store, most of the apartment- 








house owners or managers buy for their properties. 
As a result of this custom, these stores carry a large 
line of papers which are not in any sense of the word 
“unusual” but are made from patterns designed to 
please the average person and at the same time be in 
good taste. Speaking of good taste, it is interesting 
to note that in the last few years, buyers for apart- 
ment houses have been demanding better grade papers 
than formerly. With the growth of the “home beauti- 
ful” idea in the public mind, would-be tenants are no 
longer satisfied to permit the landlord to cover the 
walls of their apartment with cheap goods. They 
require beautiful papers and they are getting them, 
and the average landlord finds the change profitable. 

As one man expressed it, “A good paper doesn't 
cost so much more than a cheap paper. It satisfies 
the tenant and as a rule, because she is pleased and 
satisfied, she takes care of her walls. 

“In several instances, I have found it unneces- 
sary to repaper when an old tenant has moved out 
and a new tenant moved in. The paper on the walls 
was in good condition due to the care taken of it by 
the old tenant and because it was really beautiful pa- 
per, the new tenant preferred to let it remain on the 
walls rather than have the bother of repapering with 
the chance that the new paper would not be a whit 
nicer than the old. 

As a rule, the interior decorators buy from Peats, 
Bosch, Thibaut, Graves and Birge or from one of 
the importers such as Emmerich or Lloyd. These men 
are interested in only the very best papers—the scenic 
papers, those in period design, those imitating silk or 
other expensive wall fabrics, or the expensive Japanese 
grass cloths. Their trade, while not extraordinarily 
large, is valuable to the industry. The decorators 
know how to use wall-paper and a room papered 
under their direction is a standing advertisement for 
wall-paper as a truly beautiful wall decoration. 

The practice of buyers for hotels is similar to 
that of apartment house owners. Most of them buy in 
bulk. But occasionally there is a decorator like Her- 
bert R. Stone who is responsible for the decorations 
of the Biltmore and Commodore hotels, who buys 
with greater discretion. Men of this type buy for the 
individual room and before the walls of the hotels in 
which they are interested are covered they have 
shopped around and purchased papers from a dozen 
different sources in order that their carefully thought 
out desires may be completely satisfied. 











DECORATIVE TRADES CONVENTION IN 
TORONTO. 


naire the week of January 12, 1920, under the 
auspices of the Toronto Carpet Mfg. Co., Limited, 
a convention was held in Toronto at which Professor 
Frank Alvah Parsons, president of the New York 
School of Fine and Applied Art, delivered a series of 
lectures on art and its application to house furnishing. 

This convention was the outcome of an idea of 
the Toronto Carpet Mfg. Co. that facilities for im- 
proving the knowledge of the artistic side of their pro- 
fession would be appreciated by salesmen in all lines 
of house furnishing and decorating. 

Invitations were issued to the Canadian trade to 
send representatives from carpet, furniture, wall-paper, 
drapery and allied departments, and invitations were 
also issued to architects, managers of hotels, theaters 
and other public buildings, as well as to students of 
applied art and domestic science courses. The response 
was very generous, and for four days the audience lis- 
tened with intense interest to Professor Parsons as he 
delivered, twice daily, his lectures. 

At the conclusion of the meetings a hearty vote of 
thanks was tendered to the Toronto Carpet Manufac- 
turing Co. for their enterprise in placing these facilities 
at the disposal of those interested, and hope was ex- 
pressed that conventions along this or similar lines 
would be held in the future, if possible, annually. 

The initiative in this movement was undertaken 
by C. V. Harding, secretary of the Toronto Carpet 
Mfg. Co., and that gentleman is to be congratulated 
upon the cordial support which the convention re- 
ceived. 

The suggestion was also made that a Carpet Club 
be formed in Toronto, and a committee was appointed 
to work out the preliminary organization. 





BERKEY & GAY RETAIN NEW YORK OFFICE. 
RADE conditions have made it impossible for the 
Berkey & Gay Furniture Co. to fill stock orders 

promptly and at the same time keep comprehensive ex- 

hibits of their furniture on their showroom floors in 

Grand Rapids and New York City. 

Therefore they have decided to discontinue tem- 
porarily their New York showroom and curtail their 
Grand Rapids display until such time as the large addi- 
tions to their plants will increase their production and 
make it possible for them to give quicker service in 
filling orders. 

The New York office will be continued, howeve;, 
at 119 West Fortieth Street, John D. Gray in charge, 
and it is to be hoped that in the near future the ex- 


cellent display which the firm has been making in New 
York will be reorganized. 
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10 HAVE AND >40O0 BOLD  EMPLOTERS 


No One Man and No One Industry Has a Monopoly of the Trouble Experienced in Maintaining a 
Work Force. The Conditions Which Make It Difficult for One Industry Apply Equally to All Indus- 
tries. The Opinions of a Big Manufacturing Executive Are Embodied in the Following Article. 


GREAT many firms are giving, consideration 
A to the question of bonus systems as applied to 
businesses similar to their own. These systems 
are devised for the most part in an endeavor to offset 
the problems of limited production and labor turn- 
over as related to manufacturing, and to promote con- 
tentment, continuity of service and increased en- 
thusiasm as applied to lines of work apart from manu- 
facturing. 

On another page of this magazine we give the ex- 
perience of one manufacturer in building up the morale 
of his organization through a system of graduated 
bonuses. 

From another manufacturer we have the follow- 
ing interesting summary: 

“It has been my experience that labor has a 
healthy suspicion (as well as aggravated indifference) 
of conditional recompense which, in any way, savors 


week for punctuality and full time, which is the most 
simple, honest and reasonable yet presented to my at- 
tention, yet if I am any judge of labor nature it would 
not take long for some trouble-maker to convince the 
entire force that they were entitled to that dollar as 
part of their normal wage without strings tied to it. 

“Assuming that working conditions are made as 
comfortable as the work permits, that machinery is 
equipped with safety labor-saving devices, etc., a 
straight living wage, at least equal to other local pay, 
will reduce labor turn-over and avoid disturbance as 
much as it is humanly possible. Labor unrest will never 
be reduced to a minimum until we get a fresh influx 
of desirable immigrants to supply the expanded indus- 
tries of this country. 

“Another cause of unrest which has not received 
sufficient attention is the inhuman exploitation of the 
foreigner by the foreigner in America, one of the in- 
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Bonus systems or profit-sharing plans . 
intended to serve a threefold purpose: First, to 
reward efficient service; second, to promote loy- 
alty and continuity; third, to share prosperity. 
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of philanthropy. Such schemes in the final analysis are 
merely cheap ‘trading stamp’ sort of devices with 
which one employer competes against another for 
labor. Labor may be willing to share in the profits, 
but whoever heard of labor standing by to share losses ¢ 
Labor should buy stocks or other securities if they 
honestly wish to share in the profits of a concern. 

“IT know of one mill-owner who installed a bonus 
system whereby increased production was paid for on 
an ascending scale. His employees speeded up the 
first few days of the week so that they earned their 
normal wage, and then took a vacation the remainder 
of the week. 

“Another manufacturer paid $1 premium per 
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dustrial labor sores that has infected and poisoned the 
whole labor world. When these industrial slave-drivers 
are forced to clean up their pest houses and compete 
with white men on a fair basis, the fever of unrest 
will in a great measure be abated.” 

To sum up the opinion of this writer, “any one 
who attempts to put something over on his employees 
is fooling nobody but himself. An honest, straight- 
forward, fair-minded consideration of the conditions 
which surround his workers is the only basis on which 
he should attempt to help solve their living problems.” 

But manufacturing is only half of the problem. 
There is still the distribution side, the selling of the 
product, all along the line, from the time it leaves the 








mill until it reaches the individual consumer, and in 
this division there is also a groping for plans and sys- 
tems which will solve conditions which lead to employ- 
ment discontent. Bonus systems, or profit-sharing 
plans, as applied to these non-manufacturing branches 
are intended to serve a threefold purpose. 

First, to reward efficient service; second, to pro- 
mote loyalty and continuity; third to share prosperity. 

There are many different plans employed accord- 
ing to the technicalities of various lines of business, 
but the plans which seem to be most successful follow, 
in some measure, this general basis of calculation: 

First, a percentage share of the general bonus 
fund based on productivity or profit-earning power. 
This division comprehends the amount of profit accru- 
ing from the time and efforts of an individual as bal- 
anced against the amount paid as salary, and varies 
according to the kind and quantity of goods sold and 
the ease or difficulty of sale. Inasmuch as compensa- 
tion in the way of wages is based on similar governing 
factors, wages usually indicate fairly well the propor- 
tions which govern percentage distributions. 

Next to profit-earning considerations are those 
governing length of service, loyalty, responsibility, 
prestige, etc. These considerations have to do with 
the cumulative value acquired by years of association 
with the firm and its customers. The advantage this 
represents is figured as a plus percentage according to 
the rating of the individual. 

In addition to these two factors of consideration 
there is still the third one of sharing prosperity, and 
this also is graded according to determinable percent- 
ages, based somewhat on fixed salaries. It is custo- 
mary in large plants to decrease this percentage as 
wages ascend; that is to say, the man receiving $2,000 
per annum would receive a higher percentage of his 
fixed salary, taken from a predetermined profit-sharing 
fund, than would a man receiving twice that sum in 
wages. 

There are still other factors of consideration less 
tangible, but equally valuable, that are also customarily 
rewarded from the bonus fund. Such things as general 
helpfulness in association with fellow employees; the 
ability to organize others to serve better and earn 
more; the ability to make friends for one’s employer, 
and to exert an influence for business promotion over 
and above the tangible results shown in an individual 
capacity. These awards are made largely on judgment 
rather than on determinable factors. 

So to sum up—there has been devised the general 
plan of a fixed percentage of salary based on earning 
ability, plus length of service, plus a free will per- 
centage of profits, plus a gift for the purpose of re- 
taining and consolidating the work of the individual in 
a permanent connection with the firm. 





WITH THE BUYERS AND SELLERS 





Peter J. Scherer, for fourteen years with the 
Plymouth Mills, resigned this connection recently 
to associate himself with Montague & Co., Inc., of 
which firm he is a stockholder. He will represent the 
corporation through the Southern and Southwestern 
territory. 

Abe Max, who has for some years traveled for the 
Bennett & Aspden Co., is representing Powdrell & 
Alexander, manufacturers of marquisettes and curtain 
materials. 

Floyd Westervelt has joined the staff of Scrip- 
ture & Fowler and will cover the state of Ohio and 
adjacent territory. 

DeWitt C. Brewster, for several years New 
England representative for Joseph W. Woods & Sons 
Co., has resigned his position to take charge of 
the drapery and art goods department of J. W. Fred- 
erick & Co., manufacturers and jobbers, Boston. 

H. Herzfeld, formerly with the Columbia Mills, is 
now associated with the Leonard-Henry Co., 40 Union 
Square, New York. 

S. H. Hudlow, for the last eight years uphol- 
stery buyer for the Rodgers-Meyers Furniture Co., 
Dallas, Texas, has engaged in the decorative business 
for himself, as the S. H. Hudlow Decorating Co., 
2900 Main Street, Dallas, Texas. Mr. Hudlow has 
been in New York recently making plans for stock and 
also securing competent assistants for the handling of 
big business. 

C. H. Van Note has resigned his position as 
upholstery buyer with the Van Heusen Charles Co., 
Albany, N. Y., to take the management of the uphol- 
stery department with the Chapman Co., Milwaukee, 
his engagement with the latter firm beginning the first 
week in February. 

Russell Gladwin is now with the C. H. Yeager 
Co., drapery department, Akron, O. Mr. Gladwin 
recently returned from France and Belgium where 
he served fifteen months with the “Y.” Before going 
into the service he was with John Baldwin, interior 
decorator, Hartford, Conn., and was assistant buyer 
for the Chas. R. Hart Co. before going with Mr. Bald- 
win. 

James C. Riley, R. H. Macy & Co., and T. J. 
Laflin, Abraham & Straus, sailed for Europe on Janu- 
ary 10 to make an extended tour of the markets in the 
interests of their departments. 

Arthur Geoffroy, who has been absent for a year 
abroad, returned to his New York office on January 21. 

William Blotz has resigned his position as buyer 
for the upholstery department of the T. A. Chapman 
Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 


(Continued on page 80.) 
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ANNOUNCING A 
DRAPERY SKETCH 
COMPETITION 






































HAT is, we believe, the biggest enterprise ever 

V y undertaken in the stimulation of drapery pro- 

motion is inaugurated this month by the Up- 

holstery Buyers’ Assocation of New York through co- 
operation with this magazine. 

The Upholstery Buyers’ Association offers $100 in 
four cash prizes for original sketches of drapery treat- 
ments suitable for modern residence requirements. 

The rules governing the contest have been made as 
simple as possible, in order that a large participation 
may result. These rules are as follows: 

Sketches must be original and not copies of work 
that has been done by others. They must be practical 
for application to present-day window requirements, 
covering one or more of five distinct types of windows, 
diagrams of which are presented herewith. 

Sketches may be in pencil, ink or color, and may 
represent any desired character of fabric. 

Sketches must not be smaller than 5 x 7 inches nor 
larger than 10 x 14 inches. 

All sketches must be plainly marked for identifica- 
tion with the name and address of the contestant on 











the back of the sketch, addressed “Drapery Contest,” 
care of “THe UPHOLSTERER AND INTERIOR DECO- 
RATOR,” 373 Fourth Avenue, New York, and mailed so 
as to reach the office of this publication not later than 
April 1. 

There will be a first prize of $40, a second prize of 
$30, a third prize of $20 and a fourth prize of $10. 
The contest is open to all without fee or other con- 
sideration, and contestants may submit as many 
sketches as they wish. 

Furthermore, there is encouragement for budding 
artists in the assurance that awards will be based on 
the merits of the scheme represented, or the method of 
treatment proposed, rather than on perfection of 
drawing technique. 

The contest closes April 1 and the result of the 
awards will be published in the April number of this 
magazine. 

The five types of windows given herewith in diagram 
form as a basis for drapery treatments are as fol- 
lows: 


A single window, a mullioned double window, a 


Diagrams showing two of the types of windows for which drapery treatments are asked in the Upholstery Buyers’ contest. 
On the left, single window, 4 ft. wide over all, 6 ft. 6 in. from top to sill; on the right, a mullioned triple window, 6 ft. 
6 in. from top to sill; center window, 4 ft. wide; side windows, 2 ft. 6 in. wide. 
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tripled mullioned widow, a French or casement 
window, and a buffet window. 

The committee having in charge the arrangement 
of the contest consists of Sidney S. Anhalt and Alfred 
B. Shiels, of Gimbel Bros.; J. Schencke, of L. Bam- 
berger & Co., and John W. Stephenson, of “THE Up- 
HOLSTERER AND INTERIOR DECORATOR.” 





JOHNSON’S AMERICAN MOROCCO. 

O* ACCOUNT of the scarcity of genuine English 

morocco, the Johnson Leather Co. are putting out 
an American morocco which they claim to be as good 
as the genuine. It comes in hides averaging fifty 
square feet and cuts to better advantage. Large quan- 
tities of it are being sold to furniture manufacturers. 

This company is also making high-grade painted 
and hand-tooled screens in various designs of genuine 
leather. Further to meet the demand for screens, they 
are putting out a line of “Leather-cloth” screens which 
are beautiful in appearance and texture and are 
claimed to be long lasting. They can be sold at prices 
40 to 70 per cent. less than full leather screens. 





“HOUSE OF CARTER” MOVES TO OWN 
BUILDING. 
C. CARTER & SON, who in other years have 
* moved progressively uptown, have completed ar- 
rangements by which they will shortly be again in 
locations below Twenty-third Street. 

In order to obtain the space necessary to take care 
of their growing business their interests will be divided, 
the sales office being located at 912 Broadway at 
Twenty-first Street, where samples only will be ca:- 
ried. G. L. Delatour Jr., salesmanager, will be ii 
charge, and the premises are expected to be occupied 
the first week in February. 
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At about this time also, the executive offices w ll 
be removed to the Carter Building, 237 Lafayette 
Street, near Spring Street. In this twelve-story build- 
ing the firm will have adequate manufacturing space, 
stock room and shipping facilities, and Frank C. 
Scherf, who has been in charge of their Philadelphia 
territory, is moving to New York to make his. heac- 
quarters at the Carter Building in an executive ci- 
pacity. He will, however, still take care of his Phil-.- 
delphia and Baltimore trade. 





A NEW BURCH LINE CATALOG. 


HE A. F. Burch Co., Grand Rapids, Mich., have 

just issued an attractive new catalog of “The 
Burch Line” of upholstery fabrics and supplies. In 
addition to containing a very complete description of 
upholstery accessories and cabinet hardware, the book 
shows illustrations in full color of current and novel 
upholstery textiles. Illustrations of this character are 
a new feature in the upholstery textile field, and manu- 
facturers of upholstered furniture, as well as furniture 
dealers, will find the book of practical value. 
























































Additional diagrams of windows in the Upholstery Buyers’ 

Contest. On the left, mullioned double window, 7 ft. 8 in. 

wide over all, 6 ft. 6 in. from top to sill; above, buffet window, 

2 ft. 6 in. high, 4 ft. wide; below, French window, 7 ft. high 
over all, 4 ft. 6 in. wide. 
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JOSEPH CROSS. 


— many friends of Joseph Cross were greatly 
shocked to hear of his death, which occurred 
January 11 at his home in Mount Holly, N. J. 

The deceased, who was seventy-one years of age, 
was one of the deans of the trade. His business career 
started as a boy with J. B. Sheppard & Sons fifty-six 
years ago. He left them to take charge of the uphol- 
stery department of Sharpless Bros., from whence he 
went to Strawbridge & Clothier, thirty-four years ago. 

Mr. Cross’ death was caused by uremic poisoning, 
of which he had been advised some three or four years 
ago, and urged to undergo a slight operation. This he 
did not do and kept from his family any knowledge of 
his condition. His condition finally became such that 
on January 1 he was forced to give up and, because of 
his inability to stand any treatment, the efforts of a 
specialist were of no avail. 

He is survived by a widow and one son. 


FREDERICK L. AUBERTIN. 


OO late for insertion in the December “UpHot- 

STERER,” we received particulars of the death of 
Frederick L. Aubertin, for twenty-nine years asso- 
ciated with the Block & Kuhl Co., Peoria, Ill. 

The late Mr. Aubertin grew up from boyhood in the 
store, was for many years upholstery buyer, and at 
the time of his death was merchandise manager of the 
rugs, draperies, and the newly organized gift shop, 
the latter being his particular pride. 

The deceased had many friends in New York, to 
whom news of his death came as a distinct shock, as 
he had apparently enjoyed the best of health and was 
in the store up to a week before his death. An idea 
of the esteem in which he was held by his firm may be 
gathered from the fact that a tribute “In Memoriam,” 
personally signed by the president of the firm, was pub- 
lished in the store’s newspaper space on December 4. 


GEORGE W. MASON. 

EORGE W. MASON, the veteran upholstery 

trimming salesman, died at his home in Chicago 
on January 22, aged sixty-nine. Mr. Mason has for 
many years past represented the Oehrle Bros. Co., the 
Philadelphia manufacturers, and was held in the high- 
est esteem by the concern as well as by the many mem- 
bers of the trade who knew hini. 

Mr.. Mason has been connected with the uphol- 
stery trimming business for forty years, traveling in 
the West. Some fifteen years ago he moved to Chicago 
where he resided with his sister, who survives him. 
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MONG the many screens carried by Yandell 

& Co. is a Titian leather screen formerly on the 
wall of that great painter’s palace near Venice. There 
are also screens from antique leather panels formerly 
in the Pope’s palace at Avignon. Others shown are a 
Marie Antoinette screen of six panels, an old leather 
frieze complete from the south of England, to be used 
as a decoration in some Georgian dining room, and 
many other old fine leathers of beautiful design. 

Monastic chairs suitable for halls and a fine old 
Italian wedding chest in tooled leather are also shown. 


The entire line is really a permanent exhibit of the 
finest of leather work. 











Advertisements under this heading. Five Cents a word. Minimum 
charge, One Dollar. In every case regarded in strict confidence, 


CARPET AND DRAPERY DEPARTMENT MANAGER 
AND BUYER.—We will consider applications for the 
above position on our staff. Successful applicants must be 
fully experienced and capable of taking charge of these de- 
partments, buying, merchandising and selling. The position 
promises a good future to the man applying himself faithfully 
and conscientiously. Applications must state full details of 
experience, references, and salary expected, and will be treated 
in strict confidence. J. B. Mosby & Company, Inc., Rich- 
mond, Va. 
FOR RENT, space approximately 40x90, for rug, drapery and 
housefurnishing section, in city of 54,000 in the Middle 
(Continued on 80a.) 








WITH THE BUYERS AND SELLERS 


(Continued from page 76.) 
R. A. Roberts, previously with the John Breuner 
Co., Oakland, is in charge of the drapery department 
of the Bledsoe Furniture Co., San Diego, Calif. 





J. E. Lamsbach, formerly with the J. E. Manix 
Co., and well known in the New York trade, has suc- 
ceeded to the position of upholstery buyer for the Em- 
pire Carpet Co., S. S. Kaufman having resigned to take 
up other interests. 


George H. Gardner, head of the lace-curtain de- 
partment of Mills & Gibb, returned early this month 
from a European trip. 


Herbert D. Hosmer has succeeded F. L. Chalcraft 
as buyer for the upholstery department of the H. A. 
Meldrum Co., Buffalo, N. Y. Mr. Chalcraft has not 
advised us concerning his future plans. 


L. B. Allen has become manager of the Home 
Service Department of. the Haverty-Rustin Furniture 
Co., Columbia, S. C. 





CRIM and marquisette curtains, bed-sets and panels 

in Marie Antoinette effects are strongly featured 
in the new Spring line of Moskowitz Bros. for early 
delivery. 


H. ROGERS, INC., New York, the upholstery 

* goods jobbers, have incorporated with a capi- 

talization of $1,000,000, the incorporators being Mark 
H., Minnie S. and Herbert H. Rogers. 


HE salesroom of John King & Son will be removed 

to 7 West Twenty-second Street early in Febru- 
ary. The new location is a modern office building, 
with twin-elevator service, and will be found even 
more convenient for dealers in the firm’s Scotch hol- 
lands than the premises to be vacated by Mr. Mc- 
Cosker. 


ORRIS LHOWE, jobber of drapery and uphol- 
stery fabrics, has removed his salesrooms to 
17-19 West Seventeenth Street, New York. Aside 
from the line of tapestries and plushes which Mr. 
Lhowe carries in stock at all times, the line of the 
Rosyle Textile Mills, Inc., is also shown, and includes 
made-up plush portiéres and other draperies. The new 
telephone number is Watkins 9174. 


LARGELY increased line of drapery materials and 
made-up curtains is now being shown by the Man- 
chester Mills in their salesrooms at 13 East Twenty- 
second Street. Scrims, swisses and cretonnes, mar- 
quisettes, plain and printed, are in stock for immediate 
delivery in a diversity of beautiful effects. Notting- 





ham curtains and panels together with marquisette and 
muslin curtains, moderately priced, are also ready for 
shipment. 


HE Loeb & Schoenfeld Co. are preparing a series 

of interesting drapery sketches, utilizing the pat- 
terns of their cretonne fabrics in suggested modern 
drapery treatments. These sketches will appear from 
month to month in connection with the firm’s advertis- 
ing in this publication, and special emphasis is laid 
upon the statement that duplicates of the drapery illus- 
trations may be obtained from the Loeb & Schoenfeld 
Co. in the form of cuts suitable for local newspaper 
advertising. 


FTER February 1, Scripture & Fowler, who have 

been for a number of years at 242 Fourth Avenue, 
will occupy new quarters in the Victoria Building, 230 
Fifth Avenue, where on the sixth floor they have taken 
space to accommodate their growing business. In ad- 
dition to their own piece-goods business, Scripture & 
Fowler are selling agents for the New England Curtain 
Co., Fitchburg, Mass., the Brooklyn Curtain Works, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., and the Wm. R. Miller Co., Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 

The various lines will be ready for inspection in 
the new quarters during the first week in February. 


A. FOSTER & CO., INC., Boston, have rounded 
* out forty years’ business existence, this firm be- 
ing established by Francis A. Foster in January, 1880, 
although Mr. Foster has been connected with the dry- 
goods business on his own account as far back as 
January 1, 1867. We believe there is no one more in- 
timately acquainted with the history and development 
of American printed draperies than Mr. Foster, who 
has been associated with it practically from its earliest 
inception. 


OHN ELLIOTT, upholstery buyer for B. Altman 
& Co., returned from Europe Friday, January 23. 
Mr. Elliott made a very thorough canvass of the regu- 
lar markets, and succeeded in obtaining some interest- 
ing materials which will shortly be on display. Par- 
ticularly important among the new acquisitions will be 
cotton tapestries, wool tapestries, wool tapestry panels, 
hand-blocked prints, cretonnes and iridescent silks, all 
of which are shortly to arrive, some of them now being 
on the way. 


MDEN & WORMSER expect to be in their new 

salesroom, 43-45 East Nineteenth Street, shortly 
after February 1. Their new quarters are being fitted 
up and the space they will occupy is practically the 
same size as their present quarters at 242 Fourth 
Avenue. 
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SPECIAL NOTICES 


(Continued from page 79.) 


West. We consider this a fine proposition and an excellent 
opportunity to build a substantial, paying business. Address 
“Excellent,” care The Upholsterer. 


R SALE—One fifty-rug rack, track, center swinging arms, 
ae pulleys, $50. Address Tillotson Dry Goods Co., 
Greenville, Pa. 

WANTED—SALESMAN for Southern territory by one of 
the large curtain manufacturers. Address “Curtains,” care 

The Upholsterer. 

SALESMAN WANTED for selling felted cotton for up- 
holsterers and mattress makers. Apply New York Metallic 

Bedstead Co., 184 Pacific Avenue, Jersey City, N. J. 

WORKROOM FOREMAN to take entire charge; Southern 
experience preferable. Give all particulars first letter. S. H. 

Hudlow Decorating Co., Dallas, Texas. 


I WOULD LIKE TO HEAR from responsible men and 

women capable of placing fine Oriental rugs and carpets. 
Excellent stock to draw from; liberal terms. Correspondence 
invited. Address H. Michaelyan, 9 East Thirty-seventh Street, 
New York City. 


WE REQUIRE THE SERVICES of two first-class salesmen 
in our curtain and drapery department. Good salaries and 
permanent positions for the right men. In applying state ex- 
perience and present employers, which will be treated confi- 
dentially. Address Manager, Drapery Dept., Newcomb-Endi- 
cott Co., Detroit, Mich. 
DRAPERY CUTTERS and hangers and slip cover men are 
required in our drapery workroom. Good salary and per- 
manent positions with chance for advancement for men with 
experience. Apply Manager, Drapery Dept., Newcomb-Endi- 
cott Co., Detroit, Mich. 
WANTED—RUG AND DRAPERY SALESMAN for pros- 
perous Middle West city of 80,000. Must be man of energy 
and have real selling ability. Address “Salesman,” care The 
Upholsterer. 
FOR SALE—STORE consisting of high class wall-paper, 
rugs, linoleums, shades, drapery and furniture, situated in 
good industrial town of 25,000 population in Western Penna. 
Only kind of store in city. Stock about $15,000, doing about 
$50,000 year. Owner in other business, must sell. Address 
“Linoleum,” care The Upholsterer. 


LINOLEUM CUTTER, LAYER, SHADE CUTTER AND 
HANGER WANTED.—To a man who can qualify for the 
position, a good situation is open in a Connecticut depart- 
ment store. Address “Situation,” care The Upholsterer. 
SALESMAN.—GOOD OPPORTUNITY in contract depart- 
ment of growing organization manufacturing draperies and 
decorations; experience essential; salary and commission. 
Address “Opportunity,” care The Upholsterer. 
WANTED BY SOUTHERN DECORATOR, salesman expe- 
rienced in securing and executing high-class decorative con- 
tracts. This is an excellent opening for man of good judg- 
ment, aggressiveness and selling ability who is familiar with 
all phases of interior furnishing. Write fully about yourself. 
Address “Southern Decorator,” care The Upholsterer. 


FOR SALE —A complete wall-paper, decorating and painting 
business, consisting of about 35,000 rolls of wall-paper, valued 
at about $5,000; paints, varnish, oils, and turps, valued at about 
$900; tools, consisting of three complete swing stages, 150 lad- 
ders, 50 planks; about 5000 feet lumber for a complete church 
scaffold; office equipment, including safe, typewriter and desk, 
large roll-top desk, filing cabinets, drawing tables, drawing 
tools—in fact, everything pertaining to the decorative busi- 
ness. We also have a large assortment of pictures and 
sketches. We will sell the above named business for the sum 
of $5400 cash. Located in the Oakland district of Pittsburgh; 
store 23 feet x 75 feet, basement same size. Rent $60 per 
month. Address “Complete,” care The Upholsterer. 
WANTED by a retail paint and wall-paper store, salesman, 


young man preferred, with experience. Address “Retail,” 
care The Upholsterer. 


FOR SALE—Two multiplex display fixtures, ten wings each, 
3 x 7 feet. Address W. N. Hanford, 513 Main Street, 

Peoria, IIl. 

EXPERIENCED DESIGNER and decorator, with estab- 


lished clientele, desires to associate herself with firm or in- 


dividual as designer and estimator. Address “A. L. M.,” care 
The Upholsterer. 
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NEWCOMB-ENDICOTT CO., of Detroit, want a man to 
take full charge of their drapery and upholstery work- 
room Snme one that has been used to handling a large room 
and that is thoroughly capable of assuming full responsibility 
of the department. A good position with a good salary and 
splendid future for the right one. We want the “best man” 
we can find. Address Manager, Drapery Department, New- 
comb-Endicott Co., Detroit, Mich. 
SALESMAN wishes position with manufacturer or jobber of 
upholstery fabrics in New York City and neighborhood, or 
in Southern territory. Has been connected with jobbers in 
New York City. Address “Fabrics,” care The Upholsterer. 
ASSISTANT BUYER, now with one of the leading depart- 
ment stores of New York City, wishes position of buyer or 
manager of upholstery department. Twelve years’ experience 
as salesman, decorative workroom manager and buyer. Ad- 
dress “Buyer N. Y.,” care The Upholsterer. 
WANTED—A LARGE DEPARTMENT STORE in a 
Middle Western community of 100,000 wants man capable 
of acting as buyer and manager of rug and drapery section. 
Experience in planning interior decorations necessary. Good 
opportunity for live man. In reply give age, experience, and 
salary expected. Address “XYZ,” care The Upholsterer. 
MIDDLE-AGED AMERICAN, with European training, 
wishes position as sketch artist and designer. Can execute 
mural and floral decorations. Capable to take full charge as 
foreman. Have large experience, can estimate, etc. Have 
held positions for years. Can leave on short notice. Willing 
to go anywhere in the United States or Canada. Address 
“European,” care The Upholsterer. 
WANTED—WALL-PAPER SALESMAN in Youngstown, 
Ohio; Erie, Pa., and Buffalo, N. Y. Address all communica- 
tions to H. G. Campbell, 460 Main Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 
A SUCCESSFUL MANAGER of a high-class wall-paper de- 
partment desires to make a change; have also had jobbing 
and traveling experience; can go any place. Address “Suc- 
cessful,” care The Upholsterer. 


FURNITURE BUYER wanted by STIX, BAER & FUL- 
LER, ST. LOUIS, MO. Only men capable of taking charge 

of large department and with previous experience need apply. 

State age, salary expected, references and positions held. Ad- 

dress Mr. Sidney R. Baer. 

WANTED—A high-grade retail store has an opening for 
superintendent of upholstery and drapery workroom. Ap- 

plicant must be capable of estimating and supervising medium 

and high-grade work. Address “High Grade,” care The Up- 

holsterer. 

WANTED—100 feet of Steib wall-paper rack with or with- 
out turntable. Address W. C. Garrison, 515 West Twenty- 

ninth Street, New York City. 

WANTED—EXPERIENCED SALESMEN and salesladies, 
highest salaries, long season position. Address Atlas Wall 

Paper Co., Fifth Avenue and Smithfield Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

WANTED—MAN OR WOMAN capable of taking charge of 
petit point work and one who can actually perform the 

work, Address “Petit Point,” care The Upholisterer. 

FOR SALE—Used Multiplex Wall-Paper Display Fixture, 
containing eight 3 x 6 wings. Fixture will hold eighteen 

wings. Address Smith Wall Paper Co., Rutland, Vt. 





WANTED 


experienced drapery and upholstery salesman, 
also experienced window trimmer. Splendid 
opportunity for right parties, 


APPLY IN OWN HANDWRITING OR IN PERSON TO 
W. B. MOSES & SONS, WASHINGTON, D. C. 








A LARGE PITTSBURGH 
DEPARTMENT STORE 


requires an experienced 


FOREMAN FOR DRAPERY WORKROOM 


Must have experience in cutting and making fine draperies and making 
awnings. | One capable of taking charge of fifteen or twenty people. 
State previous experience and employers, in applying to “Draperies,” 
care of The Upholsterer. 
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